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ed  itself  to  one  of  their  number,  the  conch-shell,  which 
hung  at  the  postern  gate  sounded,  at  first  feebly,  then 
with^a  more  confirmed  note.*  It  proved  to  he  the  stran¬ 
ger  ^ho,  on  his  former  visit,  had  dep^irted  so  mysteri¬ 
ously,  and  with  him  the  Indian  boy.  The  stranger  de¬ 
manded  a  conference  apart  with  old  Mark,  which  was 
just  ended  when  the  conch  again  sounded,  at  first  feebly, 
then  with  a  more  confirmed  note,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
echo  of  the  stranger’s  summons.  A  party  proceeded  to 
the  postern/  but  no  answer  was  returned  to  their  chal¬ 
lenge.  One  of  them  remained  in  ambush,  but  no  one 
appeared,  nor  was  the  summons  repeated.  Towards 
morning,  as  the  whole  family  were  assembled,  debating 
what  might  be  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance,  the  conch 
was  again  heard,  and  again,  as  formerly,  at  first  witli  a 
feeble,  then  with  a  stronger  blast.  The  stranger  under¬ 
took  to  join  the  ambush  this  time.  lie  had  ensconced 
himself,  along  with  one  of  the  farm-servants  in  one  of 
the  out-houses,  when,  after  a  very  interesting  scene,  it 
.was  found  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  hot  rencontre  was  the  result.  They  were  worsted, 
•however,  and  in  conformity  to  their  mode  of  warfare, 
when  discximfited  in  a  first  attack,  kept  themselves  quiet 
for  a  while.  The  stranger  employed  the  interval  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  elicit  some  information  from  a  captive,  who,  on 
its  being  discovered  that  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
besiegers,  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  enquire  their  inten¬ 
tions  and  cause  of  quarrel.  He  brought  back  for  answer 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  wrajit  in  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake. 
It  being  now  evident  to  those  in  the  house  that  their  ut¬ 
ter  destruction  was  contemplated,  the  men  betook  them- 
selves  to  the  outer  defences.  In  a  short  time  the  attack 
was  renewed  :  the  Indians  pressed  on  with  ferocity  ;  the 
•Europeans  defended  themselves  with  dogged  resolution. 
•The  besiegers  applied  fire  to  the  out-houses,  which  lay  at 
some  distance  round  the  palisadoes,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  they  were  in  a  flame.  Still  the  war  continued, 
till  the  heat,  the  flashing  of  the  flames,  and  arrows  tipt 
with  fire,  succeeded  in  spreading  the  conflagration  to  the 
dwelling-house  and  its  defences.  The  family  of  the 
Heathcotes  betook  themselves  to  the  blockhouse,  a  kind 
of  citadel,  the  basement  story  of  which  was  built  with 
stone,  the  upper  one,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  of 
wood.  Owing  to  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  the  si¬ 
multaneous  irruption  of  the  Indians,  a  grandchild  of  the 
captain,  and  a  half-witted  boy  who  was  carrying  her,  fell 
behind,  and  were  captured.  The  Indians  strove  to  ex¬ 
tend  t’*  burning  to  the  blockhouse  : 

“  Av  «  ds  trying  moment  the  appalling  cry  was  heard  in 
the  block,  that  the  well  had  failed.  The  buckets  ascended 
as  emjity  as  they  went  down,  and  they  were  thrown  aside 
as  no  longer  useful.  The  savages  seemed  to  comprehend 
their  advantage,  for  they  profited  by  the  confusion  that  suc- 
C4?eded  among  the  assailed  to  feed  the  slumbering  fln*s.  The 
flames  kindled  fiercely,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  they  be¬ 
came  too  violent  to  be  subdued.  They  were  soon  seen  play¬ 
ing  on  the  planks  of  the  floor  above.  The  subtle  element 
flashed  from  point  to  point,  and  it  was  mit  long  ere  it  was 
stealing  up  the  outer  side  of  the  heated  block  itself. 

“  The  savages  now  knew  that  conquest  was  sure.  Yells 
and  whoopings  proclaimed  the  fierce  delight  with  which 
they  witnessed  the  certainty  of  their  victory.  Still  there 
was  something  portentous  in  the  death-like  silence  with 
winch  the  victims  within  the  block  awaited  their  fate.  The 
whole  exterior  of  the  building  was  already  Avrapped  in 
flames,  and  yet  no  show  of  further  resistance,  no  petition 
for  mercy,  issued  from  its  b<)soin.  Ihe  unnatural  and 
fright  furstillness  that  reigned  within  wAs  gradually  c(»in- 
lnunic>ated  to  those  without.  The  cries  and  shouts  <)f  tri- 
tiinph  ceased,  and  the  crackling  of  the  flames  or  the  falling 
ot*  timber  in  the  adjoining  buildings  alone  disturbed  the  aw¬ 
ful  calm.  At  length  a  solitJU’y  voice  was  heard  in  the  block. 
Its  tones  were  deep,  solemn,  and  imploring.  Tlie  fierce 
beings  Avho  sun’ounded  the  glowing  pile  bent  forwai’d  to 
listen,  for  their  quick  faculties  caught  the  fii*st  sounds  that 
were  audible.  It  was  ^lark  Heathcote  jamring  out  his 
spirit  in  prayer.  The  |)etition  was  fervent,  but  steady ; 
and  though  uttered  in  words  that  were  unintelligible  to 
those  Avithout,  they  know  enough  of  the  practices  of  the  co¬ 


lonists  to  be  aware  that  it  Avas  the  chief  of  the  pale.^ 
holding  communion  Avith  his  God.  Partly  in 
partly  in  doubt  of  Avhat  might  Ik*  the  consequences  of 
mysterious  an  asking,  the  dark  croAvd  withdrew  to  a  littT 
distance,  and  silently  watched  the  pitigress  of  the  destru  ^ 

“  The  roof  of  the  block  rekindled,  and  by  the  light  that 
shone  through  the  loops,  it  Avas  but  too  evident  the  interior 
Avas  in  a  blaze.  Onc^e  or  twice  smothered  sounds  came  out 
of  the  place,  as  if  sup[)ressed  shrieks  Avere  escaping  the  fe¬ 
males  ;  Imt  they  ceased  so  suddenly  as  toleaA  e  doubts  amonir 
the  auditors  Avhether  it  Avere  more  than  the  deception  of 
their  OAvn  excited  fancies.  The  savages  had  witnessed  many 
a  similar  scene  of  human  suffering,  but  neA  er  one  before  in 
Avhich  death  AA^as  receiAed  Avith  so  unmoved  a  calmness 
The  serenity  that  reigned  in  the  blazing  block  comniunical 
ted  to  them  a  feeling  of  aAve,  and  Avhen  the  pile  came  a 
tumhling  and  blackened  mass  of  ruins,  to  the  earth,  they 
aAmided  the  place,  like  men  that  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  a 
Deity,  Avho  knew  how  to  infuse  so  deep  a  sentiment  of  re¬ 
signation  in  the  breasts  of  his  Avorshippers.” 

The  family  had  not,  however,  all  perished  in  this  fiery 
destruction.  Those  of  them  AA^ho  had  found  shelter  in 
the  block,  took  refuge,  Avhen  all  their  efforts  proved  un- 
aA-ailing,  in  the  exhausted  Avell  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  In¬ 
dians  had  Avithdrawn,  they  issued  from  their  confinement, 
and  set  about  burying  their  dead,  and  re-edifying  their 
dvA'ellings,  Avith  all  the  deep  religious  trust,  and  stub¬ 
born  perseverance  of  their  sect. 

The  story  noAv  passes  OA-er  several  years  in  silence,  and 
Avhen  Ave  again  get  sight  of  Wish-ton-Wish  and  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  Ave  find  both  considerably  altered.  The  clearing 
has  been  extended  AAdde  and  broad  into  the  forest;  Avhere 
once  the  solitary  mansion  of  Mark  Heathcote  stood,  there 
is  noAV  a  gentleman’s  residence,  and  a  po[>ulous  village, 
Avith  its  church,  and  that  indispensable  appendage  of  a 
I  frontier  settlement,  a  large  defensible  building.  Many  of 
old  Heathcote’s  hirelings  haA'e  become  householders,  and 
influential  men  in  their  little  community.  The  Pa¬ 
triarch  himself  has  grown  older,  and  the  lapse  of  years 
has  begun  to  tell  its  tale  eA'en  on  his  son.  But  the  most 
marked  difference  is  on  the  bereaved  mother,  Avhose  sor- 
roAV  for  her  daughter’s  loss,  formerly  mentioned  as  ha- 
A’ing  been  captured  AAdien  a  child  by  the  Indians,  has  paled 
her  cheek  and  dimmed  her  eye.  Her  Avasted  form  serATs, 
like  the  scorched  and  blackened  ruin  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  keep  alive  the  fearful  past  in  the  bosom  of  happier 
days.  One  Siibbath  morning,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village, 
Avho  had  been  on  the  outlook,  brought  to  Heathcote  a  Eu¬ 
ropean,  Avho  had  adopted  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  One  of  the  females  rei^ognised  in  the  changeling 
her  brother,  the  same  half-Avitted  lad  avIio  had  been  taken 
c.aptiA'e  on  the  night  of  the  burning  of  Wish-ton-AV  ish. 
The  mother’s  hopes  to  learn  something  of  her  child’s  late 
Avere  again  excited;  but  in  vain,  for  the  Aveak  intellects  of 
the  youth  had  been  so  engrossed  and  confused  Avith  the 
associations  of  his  forest  life,  that  no  blandishments  could 
recall  the  remembrance  of  his  bo\ush  daA’s.  As  ineffectual 
Avere  all  attempts  to  discover  what  had  brought  him  back. 

The  time  arrived  for  the  community  to  meet  together 
in  a  new  church  Avhich  they  had  built,  but  the  service  ot 
the  day  avas  doomed  to  receiA'e  a  fearful  interruption. 
While  it  Avas  proceeding,  the  mysterious  stranger  entered 
the  building,  ami  called  upon  the  men  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  for  the  Indians  AA^ere  upon  them ;  a  summons 
which  Avas  soon  enforced  by  the  Avhoops  of  the  savages 
rising  on  all  sides  from  under  the  arches  of  the  forest. 
Under  the  command  of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  Avhoin 
all  yielded  an  inA'oluntary  obedience,  the  vilhigers  divided 
themseh'es  into  three  parties,  two  of  Avhich  hastened  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  Avhile  the  third  proceeded  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Heathcotes.  This  last  division  AA’as  deleated;  an 
old  Heathcote,  his  son,  and  grandson,  with  the  strangerj 
taken  prisoners.  A  dispute  arose  betAveeii  the  alh 
leaders  of  the  Indians,  IMetacom,  (the  King  Philipp 
Washington  Irving,  and  Conanchet,  the  young  Sachem 
of  .the  Nurragausets,  the  siune  Avho  had,  Avheii  a  boy»^^^ 
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♦he  unwilling  inmate  of  Heatlicote’s  dwelling,)  Yespect- 
.  the  fate  of  the  prisoners.  The  latter  insisted  upon  sa- 
them,  and  as  his  warriors  had  made  the  wipture, 
McLiom  could  not  resist  his  will.  The  allies  separated 
L  disgust,  and  their  quarrel  saved  the  settlement.  The 
ranee  of  the  beautiful  creature,  with  whose  picture 
last  week  presented  our  readers,  explained  Conan- 
chet’s  interest  in  the  captives.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ruth,  and  the  wife  of  the  Sachem.  It  was  only,  how¬ 
ever  the  body  of  her  child  that  the  afflicted  mother  re- 
Lined— the  soul  was  that  of  an  Indian. 

*  While  Uuth  endeavoured  to  re-awaken  in  her  child 
the  memory  of  her  infant  years,  Conanchet  held  converse 
with  the  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fugitive 
judges  of  Charles  I.  on  the  rock  where  he  had  built  his 
solitary  eyry.  The  result  of  their  communing  was  a 
iourney  in  search  of  Metacom,  with  a  view  to  win  him 
to  terras  of  peace.  They  encountered  liim,  and  he  led 
them  to  the  spot  where  he  was  lurking  with  a  few  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  appeals  made  to  him  by  the  white  man  were 
in  vain  ;  they  elicited  nothing  but  cutting  sarcasms.  The 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  musketry. 
A  disaffected  w.arrior  of  Metacom  had  betrayed  the  secret 
of  his  lurking  place,  and  led  thither  a  body  of  Europeans 
and  Pequods,  a  tribe  of  natives  in  alliance  with  the  colo¬ 
nists.  Metacom,  after  dashing  out  the  brains  of  the  trai¬ 
tor,  retreated  after  his  followers.  Conanchet  and  the 
Englishman,  endeavouring  to  retreat  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,  were  discovered  and  fired  upon,  but  without  effect. 
The  allied  Indians  were,  however,  on  their  track,  and  the 
Euroi>ean  was  old  and  stiff.  The  generous  Indian  bore 
him  to  a  hiding-place,  then  exposed  himself  to  the  view 

!  of  the  pursuers,  and  thus  drew  the  chase  upon  himself. 

His  strength  failing,  and  his  gun  being  unloaded,  he  turn- 
!  ed  to  meet  death  like  a  chief,  and  allowed  his  enemies  to 
seize  him  without  a  struggle.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
an  hereditary  enemy.  The  captive  asked  only  one  fa¬ 
vour _ leave  to  revisit  his  wife,  and  if  that  were  permit¬ 

ted,  he  promised  to  return  to  die.  Ilis  request  was 
granted  j  he  departed  ;  found  means  to  lure  his  beloved 
one  from  her  father’s  house,  and  led  her  into  the  forest, 
where  they  might  take  their  last  farewell.  This  accom¬ 
plished,  he  returned  and  met  his  death.  The  relatives  of 
the  European  bud  which  had  blossomed  in  an  Indian 
wigwam,  seeking  the  fugitive,  found  her  senseless  on  the 
body  of  her  husband.  There  is  something  which  to  us  | 
is  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  maufier  in  which  her  fe¬ 
vered  aberrations  lead  her  back  to  childhood  : 

“  The  divine  then  lifted  up  his  voice,  under  the  arches  of 
the  forest,  in  an  ardent,  pious,  and  eloquent  petition.  When 
this  solemn  duty  was  performed,  attention  was  again  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  sufferer.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  it  was  found 
that  the  blood  had  revisited  her  face,  and  that  her  nidiant 
eyes  Were  lighted  with  an  expression  of  brightness  and 
peace.  She  even  motioned  to  be  raised,  in  order  that  those 
found  her  pei*son  might  be  better  seen. 

Dost  know  us?’  asked  the  trembling  Ruth.  ‘  Look 
on  thy  friends,  long-mourned  and  much-suffering  daugh¬ 
ter!  *Tis  she  who  sorrowed  over  thy  infant  afflictions,  who 
fejoiced  in  thy  childish  happiness,  and  who  hath  so  bitterly 
wept  thy  loss,  that  craveth  the  boon.  In  this  awful  mo¬ 
ment  re^l  the  lessons  of  youth.  Surely,  surely,  the  God 
that  bestowed  thee  in  mercy,  though  he  hath  led  thee  oii 

*  Wonderful  and  inscrutable  piith,  will  not  desert  thee  at 
Ibe  end  !  Think  of  thy  early  instruction,  child  of  my  love ; 
feeble  of  spirit  as  thou  art,  the  see. I  may  yet  quicken,  though 
Jt  hath  been  cast  where  the  glory  of  the  promise  hath  so 
long  been  hid.’ 

“  ‘  Mother  1*  said  a  low  struggling  voice  in  reply.  The 
^rd  reached  every  ear,  and  It  caused  a  general  and  breath- 
^ attention.  The  sound  was  soft;  and  low;  perhaps  in¬ 
utile  ;  but  it  was  uttered  without  accent,  and  <‘lejirly. 

‘“Mother,  why  are  we  in  the  forest?*  continui*d  the 
•peaker.  <  Hath  any  one  robbed  us  of  our  home,  that  we 
Ixineath  the  tr^?* 

fte  in  a  hand  imploringly,  for  none  to  interrupt 

“  ‘  Nature  hath  revived  the  recollections  of  her  youth/  | 


she  whisperefl.  ‘  Let  the  spirit  de{NU*t,  if  such  be  His  holy 
will,  in  the  blessedness  of  infant  innocence.* 

‘  Why  do  Mark  and  Mm'thastay  ?*  continued  the  other,' 
‘  It  is  not  safe,  thou  knowesf,  mother,  to  wander  far  in  the 
woods;  the  heathen  may  be  out  of  their  towns,  and > one 
cannot  say  what  evil  chance  might  happen  to  the  indiseneet.* 
A  groan  struggled  from  the  chest  of  Content,  and  the 
muscular  hand  of  Dudley  compressed  itself  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  wife,  until  the  hreathlessly-attentive  woman  with.- 
drew,  unconsciously,  with  pain. 

“  ‘  I’ve  said  as  much  to  Mark,  for  he  doth  not  always 
remember  thy  warnings,  mother ;  ami  those  children  do  so 
love  to  wander  together  !  But  Mark  is  in  common  go<Ml; 
do  not  chide  him  if  he  stray  too  far— mother,  thou  wilt  not 
chicle  ?* 

“  T  he  youth  turned  his  head,  for  even  at  that  moment 
the  pride  ot  young  manhood  prompted  him  to  cx^nceal  his 
weakness. 

“  ‘  Hast  prayed  to-day,  my  daughter?*  said  Ruth,  strug¬ 
gling  to  be  c.omposed.  ‘  Thou  shouldst  not  forget  thy  duty 
to  His  blessed  name,  even  though  we  are  houseless  in  the 
woods.  * 

“  ‘  I  will  pray  now,  mother,*  said  the  creature  of  this 
mysterious  hallucination,  sti’uggling  to  Iww  her  face  into 
the  lap  of  Ruth.  Her  wish  was  indulged,  and  for  a  mi¬ 
nute  the  same  low,  childish  voice  wtis  heard  distinctly  re- 
peati  ng  the  words  of  a  prayer  adapted  to  the  earliest  period 
ol  life.  Feeble  Jis  were  the  soiimls,  none  of  their  intona¬ 
tions  c*scaped  the  listeners,  until  near  the  close,  when  a  spe¬ 
cies  ot  holy  calm  seemed  to  absorb  the  utterance.  Ruth 
I  raised  the  form  of  her  child,  and  saw  that  the  feature^  bc»rc5 
the  placid  Icwk  of  a  sleeping  infant.  Life  played  upon  them 
j  as  tlie  tiickering  light  lingc‘rs  on  the  dying  torch.  Hei^ 
dove-like  eyes  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Uuth,  and  the  an- 
I  guish  of  the  mother  was  .alleviated  by  a  smile  of  intelligence 
I  and  love.  The  full  and  sweet  organs  rolled  from  face  to 
j  face,  recognition  and  pleasure  acccunpanying  each  change^ 
On  Whittal  they  het^ame  perplexed  and  dmihtfiil;  but  when 
they  met  the  fixed,  frowning,  .and  still  commanding  eye  of 
the  dc*ad  chief,  their  wandering  ceas(?d  for  ever.  There  was 
a  minute  during  which  fear,  cloubt,  wildiic»ss,  and  early  re¬ 
collections,  struggled  for  the  mastery.  The  hands  of  Narra- 
Mattah  trembleii,  and  she  clung  convulsively  to  the  robe  of 
Ruth. 

“  ‘  Mother,  mother  1*  whispered  the  agitated  victim  of  so 
many  conflicting  emotions,  ‘  I  will  pray  again— an  evil 
spirit  besets  me  !* 

“  Ruth  felt  the  force  of  her  grasp,  and  heard  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  a  few  words  of  petition,  after  which  the  voice  was. 
mute,  and  the  h.'inds  relaxed  their  hold.  When  the  face  of 
the  nearly  insensible  p.'irent  was  withdrawn,  the  de.*id  a|»- 
peared  to  gaze  at  each  other  with  a  mysterious  unearthly 
intelligence.  The  look  of  the  Narraganset  was  still,  as  in 
his  hour  of  pride,- haughty,  unyielding,  and  filled  with  de¬ 
fiance  ;  while  that  of  tlie  creature  which  had  so  long  lived 
in  his  kindness  w<is  perplexed,  timid,  but  not  without  a 
character  of  hope.** 

Long  years  after  these  events,  a  traveller  found,  in  the 
valley  where  they  had  occurred,  a  rude  stone,  on  which 
was  engraven  “  The  Narraganset  ;*’  and  nigh  it  one,  more 
than  half  o’ergrown  with  moss,  hearing  the  inscription— 
“  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish  !’* 

It  will  appear,  even  from  this  unsatisfactory  al>stracf, 
that  the  Borderers  consists  properly  of  two  tales,  which 
are  respectively  wouikI  up, — the  first  by  the  Catastrophe 
of  the  Indi.aii  Siege — the  second  by  the  Death  of  the 
Narraganset  Chief.  The  histori(!al  rom.ance  is,  it  is  true, 
such  a  slip-shod  lawless  style  of  composition,  that  this 
mere  want  of  unity  might  of  itself  be  esteemed  a  trilling 
pecc.adillo.  As  the  auth(»r  has,  however,  seen  fit  to  pre¬ 
face  either  half  with  one  of  those  prefatory  descriptions 
of  the  social  conditicui  of  the  heroes,  which  begin  to  he 
recognised  jis  the  legitimate  proeiiiiums  of  all  such  works, 
the  break  injikes  the  story  dnag  almost  as  tediously  as 
Virgil’s  broken-h.acked  ser])ent.  Moreover,  the  esca|H*  of 
the  Heathcote  family  from  the  Haines,  is  an  incident 
within  the  range  of  ]mssihility,  hut  not  siiHicieiitly  pro¬ 
bable  to  admit  of  its  being  iistsl  in  works  of  liction,  which 
ought  always  to  compensate  for  their  want  of  <^s(!iitial 
verity,  by  a  stri(!ter  adherence  to  verisimilitude.  Lastly, 
vve  think  that  we  have  occasionally  caught  Mr  (’mipei*' 
repeating  himself  in  this  work.  His  liicassaut  cotnpari- 
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sons  of  the  Indians  to  “  pieces  of  dark  statuary,” — the 
“  streams  of  fire”  which  he  throws  out  whenever  a  gun 
is  fired,  and  some  other  pet  phrases,  come  across  our  ear 
with  a  dreary  consciousness  of  old  acquaintance.  The 
improbable  escape  of  the  Heathcotes,  too,  is  an  old  stage 
trick,  which  we  find  repeated  in  more  than  one  of  his 
works,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  useful  agent ; 
and  .the  Esculapius  of  Wish- ton- Wish  is  what  an  Irish¬ 
man  would  call  a  resun*ection  of  the  botanical  hero  of 
the  Prairie  in  an  earlier  age,  as  that  worthy  was,  in  his 
turn,  but  the  reanimated  dry  bones  of  Dr  Sitgreave. 

These  are  the  faults  which  we  have  to  find  with  Mr 
Cooper’s  new  work  ;  and  some  of  them  are  so  insepara¬ 
bly  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  the  story,  that 
they  force  us  to  pronounce  it  one  of  his  less  successful 
efforts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  many  passages  are  worthy  of  the  author.  The  spec¬ 
tral  appearances  of  the  old  regicide,  sure  prognostics  of 
impending  danger,  and  the  mystery  which  wraps  him  to 
fhe  end,  are  finely  conceived.  Narra-mattah,  the  Indian- 
ised  daughter  of  Content  Hcathcote,  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely,  fairy-like  creations  we  have  met  with.  The  high 
religious  feeling  with  which  the  principal  actors  are  im¬ 
bued,  is  worthy  of  those  stubborn,  but  conscientious  en¬ 
thusiasts,  who  stamped  upon  American  society  that  cha¬ 
racter  of  persevering  enterprise,  from  which  her  greatness 
takes  its  rise.  The  humour,  too,  in  the  lighter  passages, 
is  softer,  more  chastened,  and  with  none  of  that  tendency 
to  something  strongly  resembling  vulgarity,  which  dis¬ 
figured  some  of  the  author’s  earlier  works. 


T/ie  Literary  Souvenir.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts. 
London.  Longman,  Rees,  Oi*me,  and  Co.  1830. 
12mo,  pp.  364. 


Thou  ask’st  a  fearful  spell ! 

Yet  say,  from  shrine  or  dim  sepulchral  hall, 
What  kingly  vision  shall  obey  thy  call  ? 

The  deep  grave  knows  it  well ! 


**  Wouldst  thou  behold  earth’s  Conquerors  ?— Shall 
pass 

Before  thee,  flushing  all  the  Magic  Glass 
With  triumph’s  long  aiTay  ?— 

Speak  !  and  those  dwellers  of  the  marble  urn. 

Robed  for  the  feast  of  victory,  shall  return. 

As  on  their  proudest  day. 


Or,  wouldst  thou  look  upon  the  lords  of  song  ? 

O’er  the  dark  miiror  that  immortal  throng 
Shall  wat't  a  solemn  gleam  ! 

Passing  with  lighted  eyes  and  radiant  brows. 

Under  the  foliage  of  green  laui*el  boughs. 

But  silent  as  a  dream.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Not  these,  O,  mighty  Master  ! — Though  their  lays 
Be  unto  man’s  free  heait,  and  teal's,  and  piuise. 
Hallow’d  for  evermore ! 

And  not  the  buried  conquerors !  Let  them  sleep, 

And  let  the  flowery  earth  her  sabbaths  keep 
In  joy,  from  shore  to  shore ! 


“  But  if  the  nan’ow  house  may  be  so  moved, 

Call  the  bright  shadows  of  the  most  beloved. 
Back  from  their  couch  of  rest  I 
That  I  may  learn  if  their  meek  eyes  be  fill’d 
With  peace;  if  human  love  hath  ever  still’d 
The  yearning  human  breast.  * 

‘‘  ‘  Away,  fond  y^’otith  !  An  idle  quest  is  thine: 
IViese  have  no  trophy,  no  memorial  shrine; 

1  know  not  of  their  place ! 

’Midst  the  dim  valleys,  with  a  secret  flow. 

Their  lives,  like  shepherd  reed  notes,  fast  and  low 
Have  pass’d,  and  left  no  trace. 


A  NUMBER  of  people  ridicule  young  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  for  keeping  albums.  We  do  not  approve  of  this  ri¬ 
dicule.  An  album  Is  commonly  the  repository  of  certain 
pretty  things  in  prose  and  verse,  and  however  silly  the 
selections  may  occasionally  be,  its  unquestionable  tenden¬ 
cy  is  to  refine  the  taste  and  soften  the  manners  of  its 
owner.  An  album  is  no  doubt  but  a  very  small  step  in 
the  belles  lettres,  but  it  is  better  than  a  monkey,  a  lap-dog, 
a  black  boy,  or  a  peeroquet.  On  the  same  principle, 
though  books  bound  in  green  and  gold  do  not  always  con¬ 
tain  the  most  strengthening  intellectual  food,  they  never¬ 
theless  put  many  people  in  the  way  of  eating  a  little  who 
would  not  otherwise  touch  a  morsel.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  we  intend  patronizing,  more  or  less,  the  whole 
of  the  sixteen  annuals  for  1830;  and  w^e  begin  with  the 
Souvenir^  because,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  is,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  our  favourite.  At  present  six  annuals  lie  on 
our  table,  the  first  of  the  species  for  1830  which  have 
c.rossed  the  Tweed  ;  and  all  we  intend  doing  to-day  is  to 
give  our  readers  .a  rapid  coup-d'oeil  of  the  contents  of 
eiMth.  Ere  long  we  shall  write  one  of  the  most  dreamy 
and  delightful  articles  about  the  whole  of  them  that  was 
ever  penned. 

The  Souvenir  now  before  us,  which  is  the  sixth  of  its 
race,  opens  with  a  very  pretty  prose  tale,  by  Grattan,  the 
author  of  “  High  Ways  and  By  Ways,”  entitled,  “  The 
Love  Draught,”  which  is  followed  by  upwards  of  seven¬ 
ty  original  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  these  many  are 
contributed  by  authors  of  much  respectability,  though 
none,  perhaps,  by  authors  of  the  very  highest  eminence, 
unless  we  except  Mrs  Hemans.  The  volume  contains 
three  of  her  poems,  all  of  wiiich  are  beautiful.  As  a  s]>e- 
cimeii,  we‘ select  the  one  we  like  most : 

THE  »IAGIC  GLASS. 

JBy  Mrs  Henians. 

**  How  lived— how  loved — how  died  they?* 

Byron. 

**  ‘The  dead  !— the  glorious  dead  ! — and  shall  they  rise? 
Shull  they  look  on  thee  with  their  proud  bright  eyes? 


“  Haply  begirt  with  shadowy  woods  and  hills. 

And  the  wild  sounds  of  melancholy  rills. 

Their  covering  turf  may  bloom  ; 

But  ne’er  hath  Tame  made  relics  of  its  flowers. 
Never  hath  pilgi’im  sought  their  household  bowery 
Or  poet  hail’d  their  tomb.’ 

“  ‘  Adieu,  then.  Master  of  the  midnight  spell ! 

Some  voice,  perchance,  by  those  lone  graves,  may  tell 
That  which  I  pine  to  know  ! 

I  haste  to  seek,  from  woods  and  valleys  deep. 

Where  the  beloved  are  laid  in  lowly  sleep. 

Records  of  joy  and  woe !’  ” 


Mrs  Mary  Howitt  is  another  female  writer,  who,  weob- 
serve,  contributes  largely  to  the  forthcoming  annuals,  and 
who,  we  think,  has  of  late  improved  so  much,  that  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  rank  her  next  to  Mrs  Hemans.  “ 
Sale  of  the  Pet  Lamb,”  and  “  The  Faei’y  Oath,”  both  by 
her,  in  the  Souvenir,  are  very  favourable  specimens  of 
her  abilities.  Caroline  Bowles  is  a  poetess  for  whom  we 
have  also  a  gi'eat  regard  ;  we  are  not  sure,  however,  that 
“  The  Dying  Mother  to  her  Infant,”  her  only  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Souvenir,  is  one  of  her  most  successful  efforts. 
The  Hon.  IVIrs  Norton  has  of  late  distinguished  hei*8elt 
not  a  little  as  a  worshipper  of  the  Muses.  The  verses  by 
her,  entitled,  “  Bring  back  the  Chain,”  are  striking  an 
spirited.  iVIiss  Jewsbury  cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  ^ 
improving  greatly,  but  there  is  no  need  for  it,  seeing  she 
is  already  tvell  known  as  a  clever  writer ;  and  the  “  bing¬ 
ing  Bird  at  Sea”  bears  testimony  to  the  power  she  po^ 
sesses  over  the  chords  of  the  lyre.  Miss  Mitford,  who  is 
good  both  in  prose  and  verse,  has  also  lent  her  aid.  There 
is  a  poem  by  Joanna  Baillie  “  To  Mrs  Siddons,”  illustra¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  embellishments,  which  we  should  lave 
quoted,  had  it  not  been  merely  a  reprint  from  a  vo  uine 
of  poems  edited  by  that  lady.  It  is  full  ot  that 
affected  vigour  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  keejis  :  t 
Baillie  still  at  the  top  of  our  list  of  female  writeis. 

K.  Hervey  has  contributed  two  poems,  “ 
ritania,”  and  ‘‘  Inez  ;”  they  are  both  sweet  and  twU 
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they  want  power,  which  we  are  afraid  Hervey’s  com- 
^  itions  will  always  want.  The  Rev.  Charles  Hoyle 
has  a  number  of  sonnets  scattered  through  the  volume  ; 
biit  they  are  all  as  dull  as  they  can  be :  we  do  not  say 
they  are  destitute  of  talent,  but  they  are  terribly  dull. 
James  Montgomery  continues  to  write  pretty  profusely 
in  the  Annuals;  but  we  cannot  say  that  his  minor  pieces 
nnpear  to  us  in  general  worthy  of  their  author.  Alaric 
Vatts  has  himself  three  or  four  very  pleasing  and  beau¬ 
tiful  poems  in  his  Souvenir.  “  The  Anniversary,”  in 
rticular,  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  Who  the  author 
of  “  Lillian”  is  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evidently  a 
person  of  considerable  poetical  ability,  as  the  following 
touching  and  original  composition  proves  : 

HOW  SHALL  I  woo  HER  ? 

JBt/  the  Author  of^^  JAllian.'' 

«  How  shall  I  woo  her  ? — I  will  stand 
Beside  her  when  she  sings  ; 

And  watch  that  fine  and  fairy  hand 
Flit  o’er  the  quivering  strings  : 

And  I  will  tell  her  I  have  heard. 

Though  sweet  her  song  may  be, 

A  voice,  whose  every  whisper’d  word 
Was  more  than  song  to  me ! 

‘‘  How  shall  I  woo  her  ? — I  will  gaze 
In  sad  and  silent  trance. 

On  those  blue  eyes  whose  liquid  rays 
Look  love  in  every  glance ; 

And  I  will  tell  her  eyes  more  bright. 

Though  bright  her  own  may  beam, 

Will  fling  a  deeper  spell  to-night 
Upon  me  in  my  dream. 

“  How  shall  I  woo  her  ?— I  will  try 
The  charms  of  olden  time. 

And  swear  by  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 

And  rave  in  prose  and  rhyme 
And  I  will  tell  her  when  I  bent 
My  knee  in  other  years, 

I  was  not  half  so  elociuent,— 

I  could  not  speak  for  teal’s  ! 

How  shall  I  woo  her  ?— I  will  bow 
Before  the  holy  shrine  ; 

And  pray  the  pmyer,  and  vow  the  vow. 

And  press  her  lips  to  mine ; 

And  I  will  tell  her  when  she  parts 
From  passion’s  thrilling  kiss. 

That  Memory,  to  many  hearts. 

Is  dearer  fai*  than  bliss. 

“  Awav !  away !  the  chords  are  mute. 

The  bond  is  rent  in  twain  ; — 

You  cannot  wake  that  silent  lute. 

Nor  clasp  those  links  again  : 

Love’s  toil,  I  know,  is  little  cost. 

Love’s  peijury  is  light  sin  ; 

But  souls  that  lose  what  I  have  lost,— 

What  have  they  left  to  win  ?” 

There  is  a  good  poem  by  Barry  Cornwall,  called  “  The 
Ruins  of  Time  and  a  very  respectable  one  by  Mr  IVIoir, 
^led  “  Flodden  Field.”  Thomas  Haynes  Bayley  has 
some  humorous  stanzas  called  “  Vanity  Fair,”  and  some 
^ver  and  better  ones  called  “  The  Neglected  Child.” 
"0  like  also  “  Lunacy,”  hy  John  Bowring,  “  The 
L<5gend  of  the  Drachenfels,”  by  Winthrop  Mackworth 
fj^ed,  the  “  Sonnets  to  Columbus,”  by  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Bart.,  and  the  “  Address  to  certain  Gold  Fishes,” 
y  Hartley  Coleridge,  a  young  man  of  great  genius,  but 
are  ah*aid  never  destined  to  turn  it  to  good  practical 
7’he  three  poems  by  the  three  Americiin  poets 
^*11  interesting.  “  A  Summer  Scene,”  by  Robert  Mor- 
of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  vo- 
and  certainly  calculated  to  make  some  of  our  own 
|®*o*trels  look  to  their  laurels.  We  have  rm)m  for  only  1 
other  quotation,  and  it  shall  be  a  lively  anonymous 

entitled, . 


WHERE  IS  MISS  MYRTLE? 

Air — “  Sweet  Kitty  Clover.** 

Where  is  Miss  Myrtle?— Ctan  any  one  tell? 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone  ? 

She  flirts  with  another,  I  know  very  well ; 

And  I— am  left  all  alone  ! 

She  Hies  to  the  window  when  Arundel  rings; 

She’s  all  over  smiles  when  Lord  Archibiild  sings; 

It’s  plain  th.at  her  Cupid  has  two  juiir  of  wings; 

\\  here  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 

Her  love  and  my  love  are  different  things  ; 

And  I— am  left  all  alone ! 

‘‘  I  brought  her  one  morning  a  rose  for  her  brow ; 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 

She  tohl  me  such  horroi’s  were  never  worn  now  : 

And  I — am  left  all  alone  ! 

But  I  saw  her  at  night  with  a  rose  in  her  hair, 

And  I  guess  who  it  came  from, — of  coiii’se,  I  don’t  care  ! 
We  all  know  that  girls  are  as  false  as  they're  fair ; 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone  ? 

I’m  sure  the  lieutenant’s  a  horrible  bear : 

And  I— am  left  all  alone  ! 

“  Whenever  we  go  to  the  Downs  for  a  ride, 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone  ? 

She  looks  for  another  to  trot  by  her  side ; 

And  I — am  left  all  alone  ! 

And  whenever  I  take  her  down  stairs  from  a  ball. 

She  nods  to  some  puppy  to  put  on  her  shawl : 

I’m  a  peaceable  man,  and  I  don’t  like  a  brawl 
Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 

But  I  would  give  a  trifle  to  horsewhip  them  all ; 

And  1 — am  left  all  alone ! 

She  tells  me  her  mother  belongs  to  the  sect. 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 

Which  holds  that  all  waltzing  is  quite  incorrect. 

And  I — am  left  all  alone  ! 

But  a  fire’s  in  my  heai’t,  and  a  fire’s  in  my  brain. 

When  she  waltzes  away  with  Sir  Plielim  O’Shane ; 

I  don’t  think  I  ever  can  ask  her  again  ; 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone. 

And,  lord  !  sintM*  the  summer  she’s  gi’owii  very  plain, 

And  I — am  left  all  alone! 

‘‘  She  said  that  she  liked  me  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone  ? 

And  how  should  I  guess  that  she’d  torture  me  so  ? 

And  I — am  left  all  alone! 

Some  day  she’ll  find  out  it  was  not  very  wise. 

To  laugh  at  the  breath  of  a  true-lover’s  sighs ; 

After  all, — Fanny  Myrtle  is  not  such  a  prize !  j 

Where  is  she  gone,  where  is  she  gone? 

Louisa  Dalrymple  has  exquisite  eyes: 

And  I’ll  be— no  longer  ^one  1”  > 

We  have  scarcely  said  any  thing  of  the  prose  Tales ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  we  have  only  read  one  or  two  of 
them.  We  can  easily  perceive,  however,  that  some  of 
them  ,are  excellent.  They  are  contributed  by  IMr  Fraser, 
the  author  of  “  The  Kuzzilbash,” — by  Mr  Leitch  Ritchie, 
the  author  of  “  Tales  and  Confessions,” — by  Miss  Mit- 
ford, — by  Mr  Macfarlane,  the  author  of  “  Constantinople 
in  1828,” — by  Derwent  Conway, — by  William  Ho  wit, — 
and  by  the  authors  of  “  Selwyn  ”  and  “  Tales  of  the 
O’Hara  Family.”  There  are  three  anonymous  sketches, 
called  “  The  I^st  Man  in  Town,”  “  The  Discovery,”  and 
‘‘  Morning  Calls,”  which  appear  to  us  very  poor,  and 
which  we  wish  had  been  omitted.  Take  it  for  all  in  all, 
however,  this  is  a  volume  calculated  to  afford  amusement 
for  many  a  long  winter  night. 

The  Amulet;  a  Christian  and  Literary  Hememhrancer. 
Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall.  London.  Frederick  Wesley 
&  A.  H.  Davis.  J8‘i0.  12ijio,  pp.  302. 

The  Amulet  ranks  high  among  the  Annuals.  The 
lighter  character  of  the  work  is  judiciously  tempered  by 
the  interspersion  of  graver  and  more  sidid  materials. 
“  While  endeavouring  to  contribute,”  sjiys  the  Editor,  “to 
the  innocent  amusement  of  the  most  social  period  of  the 
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year,  I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  that  information 
may  be  blended  with  amusement,  and  that  Religion  is  al¬ 
ways  most  powerful  when  she  is  made  to  delight  those 
whom  it  is  her  office  to  instruct.”  The  present  volume, 
which  is  the  fifth  of  the  series,  does  no  discredit  to  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  prose  contributions  are, — 
The  Two  Delhis,”  a  spirited  Turkish  tale, — a  paper  en¬ 
titled,  “'Are  there  more  Inhabited  Worlds  than  our 
Globe?”  by  Edward  Walsh,  M. D.  Physician  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Forces,  a  little  commonplace,  and  rather  long, — 
Annie  Leslie,  an  Irish  Tale,”  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  whose 
style  is  a  pleasant  union  of  the  excellences  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  and  Miss  Mitford, — “  The  Glen  of  St  Kylas,”  by 
Mr  Came,  the  author  of  “  Letters  from  the  East,” — “  The 
Lost  Life,”  a  clever  sketch  by  Miss  Jewsbury, — “  A  Tale 
of  Pentland,”  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  full  of  gi’aphic 
porw^r  and  strong  interest,  like  nearly  all  Hogg’s  tales, — 
“  We’ll  see  about  it,”  another  Irish  sketch,  by  Mrs  Hall, — 
“  The  Anxious  Wife,”  by  her  husband,  Mr  Hall, — 
“  The  First  Invasion  of  Ireland,  with  some  account  of 
the  Irish  Herculaneum,”  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Walsh, 
— “  A  Castle  in  the  Air,”  by  Miss  Mitford, — and  “  The 
Austral  Chief,”  by  the  Reverend  William  Ellis,  author  of 
“  Polynesian  Researches.” 

The  poetry  is  not  less  varied.  The  best  pieces  are  the 
following’; — “  My  Native  Vale,”  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
— “  The  Unknown  Poet’s  Grave,”  by  L.E.L., — “  A  Lay 
of  the  Martyrs,”  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, — “  The  Hu¬ 
man  Heart,”  by  the  Honourable  Mrs  Norton, — “  An  Old 
Man’s  Story,”  by  Mrs  Howitt, — and  “  A  Domestic  Scene,” 
by  Mrs  Hemans.  There  are  also  poems  entitled  “  The 
Fisherman’s  Children,”  by  Charles  Swain, — “  The  Tenth 
Plague,”  by  E.  W.  Coxe, — “  The  Ranks  of  the  Dove,”  by  M. 
T.  Sadler,  M.  P., — and  “  Thoughts  on  Flowers,”  by  Henry 
G.  Bell.  To  show  that  a  member  of  Parliament  may  be 
thought  a  good  politician,  and  be  but  a  ]»oor  poet,  we  shall 
give,  as  matter  of  curiosity,  Mr  Sadler’s  verses  : 

THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DOVE.*  j 

’  3y  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  M,  P. 

WRITTEN  ON  LEAVING  MY  NATIVE  VILLAGE  IN  EARLY  YOUTH. 

“  Adieu  to  the  banks  of  the  Dove  ! 

My  happiest  moments  are  down ; 

1  must  leave  the  retreats  that  I  love, 

For  scenes  far  remote  and  unknown  : 

But  wherever  my  lot  may  be  cast. 

Whatever  my  fortunes  may  prove, 

I  shall  dwell  on  the  days  that  are  past, 

And  sigh  for  the  banks  of  the  Dove. 

“Ye  friends  of  my  earliest  youth. 

From  you  how  reluctant  I  part! 

Your  friendship  was  founded  on  truth. 

And  shall  ne’er  be  erased  from  my  heart. 

Companions,  perhaps,  I  may  find. 

But  where  shall  I  meet  with  such  love? 

With  attachments  so  lasting  and  kind. 

As  I  leave  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove  ? 

Thou  sweet  little  village,  farewell ! 

Every  objec’t  around  thee  is  dear  ; 

Every  woodland,  and  meadow,  and  dell, 

Where  I  wander’d  for  many  a  year ; 

These  scenes  which  coidd  rapture  impart. 

These  seats  of  contentment  and  love, 

And  thee !  the  dear  home  of  my  heart, 

"  •  I  leave,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dove  ! 

“  The  houi*s  of  my  childhood  are  past. 

They  seem  even  now  as  a  dream ; 

•  They  glided  as  p'eaceful  and  fist 

As  the  waves  of  this  bexiutiful  stream  : 

*  Being  at  present  so  circumstanced,  as  to  prevent  me  from  writing 
any  thing  expressly  for  your  very  beautiful  and  interesting  work, — 

“  The  Amulet,”— I  place  at  your  disposal  some  hues,  which,  though 
they  may  deserve  little  notice,  were  written  at  an  age  and  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  that  may,  i>crhaps,  disarm  criticism. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

S.  G.  HaU,  E8<i.  M.  T.  S. 


They  fled, — ^but  their  Memory  remains, 

Nor  shall  from  my  bosom  remove ; 

As  the  fugitive  flootl  still  retains, 

Reflected,  the  banks  of  the  Dove. 

But  I  go  !  for  the  Dove’s  crystal  wave 
Now  murmurs,  commixt  with  my  tears  ^ 

Mv  mother  is  laitl  in  her  grave,  * 

Where  yon  hallow’d  turret  appears  j 
Ye  villagers,  think  of  the  spot. 

And  lay  me  beside  her  I  love ; 

For  here,  in  my  birth-]dace  forgot, 

I’ll  sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove ! 

“  Till  then,  in  the  visions  of  night, 

O  may  her  loved  spirit  descend; 

And  tell  me,  though  hid  from  my  sight. 

She  still  is  my  guardian  and  friend  1 
The  thought  of  her  presence  shall  keep 
My  footsteps,  when  tempted  to  rove, 

And  sweeten  my  woes  while  I  weep 
For  her,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dove !” 

We  are  often  provoked,  in  looking  over  the  Annuals, 
to  see  how  feebly  and  poorly  some  of  the  beautiful  einbeU 
lishmentsare  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  poems.  This 
is  painfully  conspicuous  in  one  or  two  instances  in  the 
Amulet,  The  engraving  alone  of  the  “  Minstrel  of  Cha- 
mouni  ”  cost  145  guineas,  and  that  of  the  “  Crucifixion” 
180,  the  rest  in  proportion  ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them 
to  which  any  thing  like  justice  is  done.  “  The  Gleaner,” 
which  is  a  glorious  picture,  is  almost  destroyed  by  some 
namby-pamby  verses  of  Bernard  Barton  ;  and  the  “  31in- 
strel  of  Champuni  ”  hardly  escapes  any  better  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mrs  Pickersgill.  Many  of  the  others  are  not 
noticed  at  all.  Leslie's  painting  of  the  “  Sisters  of  lleth- 
any”  is  a  splendid  production,  and  has  been  substituted 
for  another  since  we  noticed  the  plates.  This  is  all  we 
can  say  of  the  Amulet  at  jiresent,  but  it  is  a  very  hasty 
and  imperfect  notice. 

Friendship's  Offering ;  a  Literary  Album,  and  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Present,  for  1830.  London.  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.  1830.  12mo,  pp.  384. 

Mr  Pringle,  the  Editor  of  Friendship's  Offering)  which 
is  the  second  oldest  of  all  the  Annuals, — the  ForgeUme-  Not, 
which  started  in  1823,  being  the  oldest, — informs  us,  that 
since  Allan  Cunningham’s  Anniversary  is  off  the  field,  he 
is  desirous  of  making  his  work  more  decidedly  Scottish  in 
character  than  any  of  its  competitors.  This  is  of  itselt  a 
circumstance  sufficient  to  make  it  favourably  received  on 
this  side  of  the  Tweed,  independent  of  the  fact,  that,  in 
point  of  embellishment,  none  of  the  Annuals  surpass  the 
Friendship's  Offering  ;  while,  in  point  of  literary  contents, 
it  need  scarcely  fear  a  compaidson  with  the  best.  Besides 
most  of  the  authors  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  find 
contributions  in  this  work,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  trom 
the  amiable  Editor  himself, — William  Kennedy,  whose 
healthy  manly  style  we  always  recognise  with  pleasure, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  whose  classical  pen  we  feared  had  b^n 
laid  aside  for  ever, — and  the  very  clever  and  ahvays  amu¬ 
sing  “  Authors  of  the  ‘  Odd  Volume.’  ”  All  these  are  of 
the  “  North  Countrie,”  and  afford  no  mean  accession  o 
strength  to  the  work.  We  can  find  room  just  now  for 
only  the  following  spirited  lines  ; 

THIRTY  YEARS. 

Py  William  Kennedy. 

“  Summers  I’ve  number’d  three  times  ten, 

I’m  a  fitting  mate  for  the  goodliest  men  ; 

Yet  the  blood  i*ed-rushing  from  my  heart. 

With  a  flood  of  life  to  each  colder  part, 

Recoils  like  a  steed  from  hostile  sjiears, 

When  I  think  of  what  will  be  in  Thirty  Years. 

“  In  thirty  years,  these  locks  so  gay 
Will  be  thinn’d,  or  grizzled,  or  worn  away ; 

This  eye,  like  a  long-forsaken  hearth. 

Will  stKU’kle  no  mure  with  the  lire  of  mirth  ; 
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O’er  the  smooth  white  of  an  am])le  brow  • 

Will  lie  fre<iuent  tmcks  of  Time’s  rusty  plough  ; 

The  rose  will  fly  from  my  sinking  cheek, 

Mv  mellow  tones  will  wax  sharp  and  weak  ; 

The  limb,  that  seems  turn’d  in  ivory. 

Will  sink  like  the  branch  of  a  blasted  tree  ; 

And  the  faithful  face  of  the  looking-glass 
Will  show  hut  the  phantom  of  what  I  was. 

.  “  Nor  is  it  the  worst,  that  a  noble  form 
Must  yield  up  its  core  to  the  canker  worm  ; 

Other  and  darker  change  may  come. 

With  dismal  signs  of  a  certain  doom  ; 

A«e  can  flx  its  stern  control 
Over  the  heart  and  over  the  soul ; 

It  can  sweep  the  heart  of  its  high- wrought  feelings ; 

It  can  rob  the  soul  of  its  bright  revealings  ; 

The  hate,  that  roll’d  like  Hell’s  sulphur  tide, 

Mav  to  a  stagnant  pool  subside ; 

The  love  that  blazed,  a  celestial  flame, 

3Iay  wane  to  a  glimmering  of  shame  ; 

A  wretched  flicker,  that  guides  to  gold. 

For  which  the  dotirnd’s  ]»eace  is  sold — 

And  the  spirit — the  si)irit ! — whose  far-away  flight 
Mocks  the  tardy  motion  of  light, 

Which,  by  its  own  great  imjnilse  driven. 

Roams  free  in  the  limitless  walks  of  Heaven- 
May  quiver  and  fall  like  a  butterfly. 

When  a  storm  has  blacken’d  the  summer  sky, 

A  thing  of  pitiful  hopes  and  fears. 

Crush’d  by  the  trample  of  Thirty  Years. 

“  Thirty  summers,  past  and  gone. 

Are  crumpled  by  Memory  into  one  ; 

Still  doth  thy  screech-owl.  Memory  !  hover 
Around,  and  shriek,  ‘  The  best  is  over!’ 

The  torch  of  the  harpy  years  has  tainted 
The  glorious  banquet  Fanc.y  painted  ; 

As  a  felon,  whose  day  of  Hope  is  done. 

Who  meets  his  farewell  morning  sun, 

I  see  that  my  sands  will  soon  be  flown. 

While  in  life’s  cold  hall  I  must  watch  alone. 

With  nought  to  remind  me  of  bygone  hours, 

But  dying  torches  and  fading  flowers. 

And  bread  that  hath  polluted  been. 

And  fruit  all  rottenness  within. 

And  wine  that  turns  young  smiles  to  tears — 

Such  is  the  promise  of  Thirty  Years.” 

This  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  notice  of  Friend- 
ship's  Offering,  We  shall  do  it  more  justice  by  and  by. 

The  Gem,  a  Literarn  Annual,  London.  W.  Marshall. 

1830. 

W’^E  have  just  received  the  Gem,  and  have  looked  over 
it  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  evidently  greatly  superior 
to  what  it  was  last  year,  when  it  %vas  edited  by  Thomas 
Hood.  The  present  editor  conceals  his  name,  but  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  he  is  a  young  man  of  much  pro¬ 
mise.  The  embellishments  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
happily  chosen  ;  and  in  the  literary  contents  there  is  a 
freshness,  and  often  a  vigour,  which  we  do  not  And  so 
conspicuous  elsewhere.  We  observe,  that  in  addition  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  names  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Horace  Smith,  John  Malc(dm,  Miss  Isabel  Hill, 
VV  illiain  Jerdan,  F].  M.  Fitzgerald,  James  Kenney,  and 
others,  are  contributors.  We  shall  gratify  ourselves  and 
our  readers  by  noticing  the  contents  more  fully  as  soon 
as  we  can  command  time  ;  and  we  anticipate,  that  in  the 
scale  of  the  comparative  merits  of  all  the  Annuals  which 
we  intend  giving  this  year  as  we  did  last,  the  Gem  will 
hold  a  high  and  respectable  place. 

'^he  Juvenile  Forget-me-Not,  A  Christmas  and  New 
Fear  .9  Gift,  or  Idirtliday  Present,  for  the  Year  1 830. 
Edited  by  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  London.  N.  Hailes. 
Ep.  229. 

Year's  Gift;  and  Juvenile  Souvenir,  Edited 
hy  Mrs  Alaric  Watts.  I.oiidon.  Loiij'iduii,  Uees, 
Wnne,  and  Co.  1830.  I’p.  210. 

ahese  are  two  as  pretty  hooks  as  a  little  boy  or  girl,  or 
®  >ouiig  master  or  miss,  could  wish  to  have.  In  the  first 


there  is,  among  other  things,  a  delightful  paper  by  Mrs 
Harbauld,  and  one  or  two  pictures  of  children  enough  to 
make  old  men  young  again— ^so  full  are  they  of  life,  na¬ 
ture,  happiness,  and  beauty.  We  also  discover,  among  a 
great  deal  of  very  pretty  poetry,  some  verses  by  our  own 
“  Gertrude,”  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Journal,  which  we  think  not  the  least  interesting 
in  the  volume,  though  we  say  it  who  should  not  say  it. 
— In  Airs  Watts’  New  Year's  Gift,  we  find  things  no 
less  delicious  ;  hut,  instead  of  speaking  of  them,  we  shall 
quote,  in  the  first  place, 

“  A  PUZZLE, 

“  In  which  I  give  a  few  particulars  of  my  own  life  and  cha¬ 
racter,  but  withhold  my  name, 

“  I  shall  not  commence,  like  most  autobiogiTiphers,  with 
an  account  of  my  birth,  parentage,  and  education. 

“  The  first  and  second  1  have  important  reasons  for  con¬ 
cealing  ;  and  the  third,  education,  was  to  me  unnecessarv. 
I  was  a  natural  genius, — my  powers  were  all  innate,  fu 
my  earliest  infancy,  1  enlightened  and  improved  more  hu¬ 
man  beings  than  the  wisest  sages  and  profoundest  ]»hilos{>- 
jdiers  ever  hoped  to  do,  in  their  fondest  schemes  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  human  race. 

“  Do  not  suppose  that  I  conceal  my  origin  from  false 
shame.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  outvie  in  antiquity  the 
j>roudest  prince  on  earth  ;  and  if  the  Chinese  can  prove  that 
tlieir  first  king,  Puon-ku,  reigned  iiiiiety-six  millicms  of 
yeai*s  before  the  Christian  era,  I  can  bring  undeniable  proof 
that  I  reigned  before  him. 

“  I  am  a  great  and  rapid  traveller.  It  is  recorded,  tliat 
Euchides,  a  citizen  of  Flatiea,  walked  t<»  Delplii,  and  nv 
turned  with  the  sacred  fire,  before  sunset — having  walked 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  one  day.  I  performed 
the  journey  in  less  than  half  the  time! 

‘  I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers. 

Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i’  th’  clock’s  behalf.’ 

I  have  excelled  them  all  I  I  visited  America  long  before 
Columbus  was  born.  I  have  long  ago  anticipate<l  Cai>taiii 
Parry,  in  making  .the  north-west  jmssage  to  China  ; — if  he 
had  followed  mvpath,  he  would  have  found  no  interruption 
from  tlie  ice.  iVly  constitution  can  endure  extremes — heat 
and  cold  are  alike  iiidiflerent  to  me ;  I  have,  t Inuvfore,  gone 
fartlier  into  the  interior  of  Africa  than  Park  or  Howditch 
ever  attempted.  I  have  also  crossed  the  Andes,  with  more 
ease  and  expedition  than  Captain  Head. 

“Some  Irishman  said,  ‘that  no  man  could  be  in  two 
pLaces  at  once,  barring  he  was  a  bird.*  I  can.  1  have  been 
in  more  than  two  hundred  places  at  the  same  time  ! 

“  Do  not  think  that  I  assume  to  myself  an  attribute  of 
Deity.  There  are  more  than  two  thousiind  ]>laces  where  1 
am  not  ! 

“  I  have  been  an  r3"e-witness  of  manv  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  events  in  history,  sacred  and  profane. 

“  I  was  present  at  those  most  sublime  and  awful  periods, 
— the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  1  was  present  with  St 
Paul,  at  his  conversion ;  and  also  when  he  made  Felix 
tremble.  1  accompanied  Titus,  the  ‘  delight  of  mankind,’ 
in  all  his  deeds  of  mere}",  and  was  present  when  he  gave  up 
his  pnqierty  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  fnmi  an  ei  nptii)n 
of  Alount  Vesuvius.  I  was  inseparable  from  King  Alfred. 
I  witnessed  the  devoted  affection  of  Queen  FJeaiior,  who 
sucked  the  ]>ois(»n  from  her  husband’s  wouinl  at  the  risk  of 
her  own  life.  I  was  also  at  Calais,  when  Queen  Philippa 
used  her  benevolent  influenee  to  preserve  the  lives  of  six  ci* 
tizens  who  had  offered  themselves  to  save  their  city. 

“  You  have  already'  guessed  that  I  am  the  ‘  \\  andering 
Jew' — You  are  mistaken.  He  was  present  at  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion — I  was  not. 

“  It  is  my  greatest  glory,  that  I  have  seldom  Imhui  present 
at  outrageous  deeds  of  sin  and  wickedness  ;  indeed,  my  very 
ju-esence  is  often  suflicient  to  deter  men  from  deeds  of  evil. 
Plots,  contrived  with  the  greatest  secresy,  are  s<M)ner  or  later 
brought  to  me,  and  I  am  generally  enabled  to  subvert  them. 

“  As  candour  and  sincerity  are  my  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristics,  I  may  aflirm  that  I  have  no  dark  side  in  my 
own  disposition  <»r  c<»nduct. 

“  I  may  also  declare,  without  conceit,  that  I  excel  in  paint¬ 
ing;  and* that  Raphael  and  Rubens  were  as  much  indebtisl 
to  m\’ instructions,  as  Reynolds  and  Lawrence  have  been  in 
later  times.  I  have  no  ear  for  music,  nor  can  I  produce  u 
note,  though  I  am  well  versed  in  the  science  of  harmony. 

“  It  is  to  the  science  of  optics  that  1  chiefly  devote  myself, 
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ftnd  have  done  more  to  its  elucidation  than  most  prafttiral 
Inen.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  ti>  Sir  Isaac  Nevvton  ;  his 
discoveries  arid  writings  have  developed  my  faculties,  and 
enlarged  my  capacity. 

**  Poets  of  renown  have  celebrated  my  praise ;  but  to  the 
best  of  poets,  Homer  and  Milton,  I  ^vas  almost  a  stranger. 
1  am  not  known  as  an  author,  and  I  never  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  ;  yet  my  ‘  Reflections  on  Mankind  *  have  been  of  in¬ 
calculable  benefit  to  the  human  race.  Critics  will  tell  you 
that  these  reflections  are  not  solid,— «in  fact,  have  no  weight, 
though  they  confess  they  bear  some  colour  of  truth. 

“  I  will  confess  my  want  of  gravity  ;  but  I  have  other  pro¬ 
perties  or  qualities,  which  supply  that  of  solidity.  I  have 
an  unvaried  rectitude  of  principle,  and  pumue  that  line  of 
condufi;  which  leads  me  directly  to  my  object.  My  power 
surpasses  that  of  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth  ;  yet  so  lar 
from  exciting  fear,  or  terror,  by  my  presence,  fear  flies  at 
my  approach.  I  am  the  harbinger  (if  joy  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
my  absence  that  men  turn  pale  with  affright ! 

“  My  form  is  slender  and  agile.  I  can  pass  through  the 
narrowest  passage ;  yet  I  am,  at  times,  so  large,  that  the 
most  spacious  chamber  will  not  contain  me. 

“  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  garb  by  which  to  recognize 
me,  as  I  vary  it  continuiilly,  both  in  form  and  colour ;  and 
without  vanity  or  extravagance,  I  conform  to  every  variety 
of  fashion.  My  (^institution  is  such,  that  I  cannot  exist  in 
a  dungeon,  nor  even  in  a  room,  if  the  shutters  be  closed,  and 
have  no  aperture.  But  I  must  now  conclude  with  a  most 
humiliating  confession  :  you  have  heard  the  German  story 
of  a  man  who  had  no  shadow—/  am  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment  !” 

To  this,  we  shall  add  the  following  little  poem  by  Mrs 
Ilemans,  which  ought  to  be  set  to  music  immediately, 
and  sung  everywhere  : 

THE  RECALL. 

-Sy  Mrs  Hemans, 

O’er  the  far  blue  mountains, 

,  O’er  the  white  sea-foam 

Come,  thou  long-parted  one ! 

Hack  to  thy  home. 

When  the  bright  fire  shineth. 

Sad  looks  thy  pla(;e ; 

While  the  true  heart  pinetb. 

Missing  thy  ikce— 

O’er  the  Tar  blue  mountains^ 

O'er  the  white  sea-foam. 

Come,  thou  long-parted  one  ! 

Back  to  thy  home. 

Music  is  sorrowful 
Since  thou  wert  gone ; 

Sisters  are  niourning  thee— 

Come  to  thine  own  ! 

Hark  !  the  home- voices  call, 

Back  t'l  thy  rest ! 

Come  to  thv  father’s  hall, 

Thy  mother’s  breast ! 

O’er  the  far  blue  mountains, 

O’er  the  white  sea- foam. 

Come,  thou  long-parted  one  ! 

Back  to  thy  home !” 

We  have,  at  present,  given  our  readers  only  a  few  ge¬ 
neral  ideas  rt*garding  these  delightful  b(K>ks ;  but  they 
will  not  be  surprised  at  our  not  being  more  minute,  wdieii 
they  consider  that  we  are  not  only  the  first  in  Scotland 
to  speak  of  them  at  all,  but  that  we  have  also  the  start  of 
the  London  Periodical  Press. 

Life  of  Oliver  CromiveU,  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russell, 

LIj.  D.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  being  Volume 

XLV 1 1,  of  Constable’s  Miscellany.  Edinburgh.  1829. 

What  the  readers  of  a  popular  work  like  Constable’s 
Mis(;ellany  naturally  look  for  in  a  Idfe  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,'  is  clearness  and  impartiality.  From  what  we  know 
of  Dr  Russell’s  literary  acquirements,  we  never  entertain¬ 
ed  any  doubt,  that  in  the  first  of  these  respects  his  book 
woul(l  be  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  find,  accord-  | 
ingly,  that  to  great  simplicity  of  narrative  he  unites  great 
attciiracy  of  information,  and  that  no  one  could  iiave  told 
the  story  of  Croinwell’s  extraordinary  career  more  dis-  ; 


tinctly  than  he  has  done.  As  to  his  Itnpaitialhy,^^ 
confess  We  were  not  altogether  so  sure ;  for  we  were  well 
aware  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  education  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  was  to  foster  every 
kind  of  prejudice  against  the  leader  of  the  Independents^ 
and  the  obstinate  enemy  of  all  prelacy.  But  we  are  hnp* 
py  to  say  that  our  fears  have  proved  unfounded,  and  that 
avS  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  contents  of  the  first  vo. 
liime,  which  :takes  us  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  I 
Dr  Russell  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led  aw^ay  bv  the 
prepossessions  neither  of  one  party  nor  the  other,  but  has 
throughout  expressed  his  opinions  candidly,  temperately 
and,  we  think,  justly.  Thus,  while  his  style  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  great  precision,  and  that  useful  strength  which 
arises  from  the  rejection  of  all  superfluous  ornament,  the 
reader,  who  is  anxious  only  to  investigate  the  truth,  may 
safely  take  him  for  a  guide,  and  wiW  find  him  one  who 
thinks  for  himself,  without  being  either  too  tame  or  too 
A’iolent.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  book 
contains  no  statements  which  may  not  be  cavilled  at  by 
the  partisiins  of  either  side  ;  but  only  that  the  author  is 
fairly  entitled  to  claim  to  himself  the  merit  of  having 
avoided  the  two  extremes,  and  of  having  given  “  an  im¬ 
partial  view  of  Cromwell's  conduct,  in  his  eaidy  life,  in 
his  first  entrance  upon  public  business,  in  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  soldier,  and  in  his  rise  to  political  power.” 
That  he  will  be  equally  impartial  Avhen  he  comes  to  speak 
of  his  government  of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  his  character  throughout  being  made  to 
depend  upon' his  actions,  and  the  reader  being  constantly 
supplied  with  evidence,  by  means  of  which  he  may  not 
only  form  his  own  judgment,  but  may  also  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  propagated  by 
others. 

Such  being  the  view  we  entertain  of  Dr  Russell’s  Life 
of  Cromwell  upon  these  essential  points,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  likely  to  prove,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  a  valuable  and  excellent  work.  The  period  of 
British  history  which  it  embraces  is,  without  question,  the 
most  important  in  the  annals  of  this  country ;  and  though 
a  great  deal  has  already  been  written  upon  it,  the  story 
can  afford  to  be  told  over  and  over  again  every  fifty  years; 
for  every  new  generation  likes  to  have  these  great  events 
put  into  their  own  language  by'  some  of  their  own  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  enter  here  into 
any'  an;ily'sis  of  Cromwell’s  ciireer  ;  and  we  shall  reserve 
some  farther  remarks,  which  we  may'  have  to  make  upon 
Dr  Russell’s  work,  till  the  appearance  of  the  second  vo¬ 
lume.  Meantime,  the  following  passage,  descriptive  of 
Cromwell’s  Parliamentary'  abilities,  ami  of  his  personal 
appearance,  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author’s  style : 

‘‘  No  wise  panegy'rist  of  Cromwell  will  maintain  that,  in 
point  of  wealth,  learning,  eloquenc(j,  dress,  .or  any  external 
accomplishment,  he  could  bear  a  comparison  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  even  of  the  Long  Parliiimeiit.  ^  In® 
secret  of  his  eleviition,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
exercise  of  talents  which  were  entirely  independent  of  those 
outward  advantages,  which,  in  the  first  instance  at  leaJ^t, 
conciliate  attention,  and  bespeak  a  favourable  hearing  even 
in  the  most  factious  assembly'.  Fervour,  zeal,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  under  debate,  command  at  length  tlie 
most  reluctant  auditor,  and  confer  the  charm  of  oratory  on 
a  bare  statement  of  facts.  We  find  accordingly  that  he  SHMin 
gained  the  rt?sppct  of  the  House  by  the  depth  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  though  delivered  without  grace,  elo(iuen(*e,  oreien 
clearness;  and  he  gradually  rose  in  the  favour  of  the  roof® 
discerning  of  the  members,  by'  his  penetration,  his  unwean 
diligetice,  his  c.ourage,  and  perseverance.  He  accoinmodat 
himself  to  the  dispositions  of  the  leading  persons  of  his  own 
side ;  he  studied  carefully  the  views  ami  teinp(‘r  of 
one  whose  influence  wiis  likely'  to  shape  the  detennuiatioji 
of  his  compatriots;  and  he  availed  himself  equiilly  o 
strength  and  of  the  weakness  of  character  which  he  loui 
prevailing  around  him. 

“  This  chapter,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  domt^^  ^ 
history  of  Cromwell,  may  be  pro]»erly'  concluded  wi 
shoi*t  description  of  his  ]>erson.  He  is  sjiid  to  have  o®®** 
early  life  of  a  robust  make  and  constitution,  and  his  a»l>^ 
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though  clownish.  At  a  later  period,  he  liecame 
!Xit*  koble  calls  ‘  rather  a  coarse-looking  man.’  He  had 
differed  much  from  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life,  from  the 
nxietv  which  surrounded  the  hij^h  station  to  which  he  uU 
timateiv  attaineil,  and  perhaps  trom  the  disappointments 
incident  to  an  ambition  which  aspired  to  a  still  more  lofty 
flninence.  Ilis  countenance  was  usually  weather-beaten, 
his  complexion  sallow,  his  features  strongly  marked,  and 
his  nose  of  a  flaming  red.  In  a  volume  entitled  Butler’s 
Remains,  it  is  said  that  ‘  Cromwell  wants  neither  ward¬ 
robe  nor  armour  ;  his  face  was  naturalljr  butf,  and  his  skin 
jnay  furnish  you  with  a  rusty  coat  ot  mail ;  you  would 
think  he  had  been  christened  in  a  lime-pit,  and  tanned  alive.’ 
There  is  much  more  abuse  of  this  contemptible  kind  to  be 
found  in  other  royalist  writers,  who,  when  the  government 
was  restored,  thought  they  could  not  supply  too  strong  food 
to  gratify  the  appetite  for  revenge  which  the  severities  of 
the  Protectorate  had  excited.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
however,  that  his  physiognomy  must  have  presented  a  par¬ 
ticular  conformation.  Clarendon  says,  ‘  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  singular  and  ungracious  in  his  look  and  appearance.’ 
And  a  lady,  who  records  her  recollections  of  him  in  the  An¬ 
nual  Register,  remarks,  that  when  she  saw  him,  his  face 
was  very  pale,  and  his  nose  of  a  deep  red.” 

To  this,  we  may  add  another  passage,  indicative  of  the 
tone  of  impartiality  which  pervades  the  whole  work  : 

«  But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that,  associated  with  the 
extravagance  and  affectation  which  deformed  a  large  ]>ortion 
of  English  society,  there  was  much  sound  principle,  virtue, 
and  patriotism.  On  both  sides  we  see  many  things  worthy 
of  admiration.  On  the  one  hand,  a  brave  and  intelligent 
people  are  about  to  take  the  fleld  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  upon 
which  the  recent  practice  of  the  government  had  unques¬ 
tionably  made  some  serious  encroachments ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  generous  nobility,  supported  by  the  great  body  of 
the  minor  barons  of  the  kingdom,  present  themselves  in  the 
attitude  of  defending  their  sovereign  against  the  fury  of  de- 
mocratical  ambition,  which  threatened  to  tread  the  crown 
aud  sceptre  in  the  dust.  If  on  either  part  there  was  an  er¬ 
ror,  it  arose  from  the  undue  intensity  of  a  laudable  motive. 
As  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  compose  the  invisible  fluid  which  ministers  to 
life  may,  by  a  slight  exc^ess  of  one  of  the  ingredients,  be 
converted  into  a  most  virulent  poison  ;  so  in  the  temper  of 
the  British  people,  at  that  important  crisis,  the  infusion  of 
an  intemperate  zeal  for  matters  of  inferior  consequence,  pre- 
cipitateil  the  most  virtuous  nation  in  Europe  into  the  mi¬ 
series  of  a  civil  war.” 

Before  concluding,  we  may  remark,  that  we  are  not 
quite  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  important 
battle  of  Marston-AIoor  is  described.  The  whole  details 
are  copied  from  an  imperfect  account  given  by  a  weekly 
Journal  of  that  day,  called  the  Mercurius  Britannicus,  in- 
8tea<l  of  being  taken  from  various  sources,  and  moulded 
by  the  author  into  a  distinct  narrative  of  his  own.  The 
battle  of  Naseby  is  much  better  told,  and  shows  what  Dr 
Russell  can  do  when  he  chooses.  If  his  second  volume 
be  as  good  as  his  first,  we  scarcely  know  any  work  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  the  Miscellany  that  we  shall  look 
upon  as  more  entitled  to  popular  favour. 

Public  Worship  and  Miscellaneous  Discourses.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Archibald  Gracie.  Edinburgh.  Waugh 
und  limes.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  459. 

^  E  had  occasion,  about  the  end  of  last  winter,  to  no- 
f*ce  at  some  length  a  volume  of  Sermons  selected  from  the 
Mss.  of  the  late  Mr  Gracie.  We  are  happy  to  find  that 
fbe  favourable  opinion  which  we  expressed  of  these  Ser- 
uions  has  been  confirmed  by  the  public  ;  and  the  editor 
pkads  the  approbation  with  which  the  former  volume 
received  as  his  apology  for  now  presenting  us  with 
J|une  more  of  his  brother’s  papers.  This  is  rather  a 
^zardous  experiment,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  reputation 
^  the  deceased  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  a  living 
author,  one  successful  publication  naturally  leads  us  to 
equal,  or  even  greater,  excellence  in  his  next  per- 
®*^Hnce.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  he  will  have 
hy  the  hints  of  friendship,  and  the  strictures  of  i 
Ju  icious  criticism — that  he  shall  have  acquired  greater  , 
^•'t’Ectaess  in  com jmsition— that,  experience  shall  liuve 


added  to  his  knowledge,  and  matured  his  judgment.  In 
regard  to  posthumous  publications,  however,  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  all  this  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  first  selection 
from  the  papers  of  the  deceased  will  naturally  comprehend 
such  as  are  of  most  value  ;  and  if,  by  the  success  of  one 
Volume,  the  editor  is  tempted  to  add  a  second,  his  choice 
is  now  limited  to  the  pieces  which  he  formerly  rejectwl. 
It  was  perhaps  owing  to  his  consciousness  of  lying  under 
this  disadvantage,  that  the  editor  has  sought  to  give  in¬ 
terest  to  the  present  volume,  by  something  of  novelty  in 
its  aiTangement,  and  variety  in  its  contents.  It  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  Discourses,  so  aiTanged  wdth  their 
appropriate  prayers  and  psalms,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  Di¬ 
rectory  for  Presbyterian  w’orship.  All  this  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  little  unnecessary,  since  such  an  aiTangement 
and  such  materials,  l)eing  suited  to  the  service  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  the  less  circumscribed  time  of  those  who  assem¬ 
ble  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  will  not  be  found 
available  for  family  devotion  ;  nor  can  we  allow  that,  even 
on  the  score  of  curiosity,  such  a  formula  can  be  of  value, 
since,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  it  is  already  sufficiently  fa¬ 
miliar  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  readers  of  Mr  Gracie’s 
volume.  We  are  not  aware  that  our  established  church 
holds  so  mean  a  place  among  Christian  communities,  as 
to  be  in  danger  of  letting  its  form  of  public  worship  Im 
forgotten,  or  saved  from  becoming  the  subject  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  research,  only  by  the  existence  of  the  publication  now 
under  review.  Besides  a  complete  Communion  Service, 
this  volume  contains  several  miscellaneous  Discourst»s,  and 
an  Essay  on  the  Reasonableness  and  Advantages  of  IVayer, 
which,  though  not  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  Discourses 
in  his  former  volume,  are  all  marked  wdth  that  winning 
simplicity,  good  sense,  and  occasiimal  warmth  of  feeling 
and  eloquence,  w'hich  characterise  all  that  we  have  seen 
of  Air  Grade’s  pulpit  compositions.  The  Prayers,  of  which 
there  are  several,  are  not  among  the  least  creditable  parts 
of  the  work  :  they  are  neither  ^  frigidly  elaborate,  nor 
carelessly  familiar  ;  they  are  generally  appropriate,  elo¬ 
quent,  and  sufficiently  enriched,  though  not  cumbered, 
with  Scripture  ]»hraseology.  Mr  Gracie  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  proper  ’sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  ])rofession, 
and  the  importance  of  its  duties.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  again  recommending  his  Discourses  to  the  favour  of 
the  public. 

History  of  the  Town  of  Greenock.  By  Daniel  AWdr. 

Greenock.  Daniel  Weir.  1829.  8vo.  .  I’p.  126. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  w'ork  more  of  local  than  of  general 
interest.  Air  Weir  is  well  known,  in  the  West  country, 
as  an  amiable  and  modest  writer,  and  the  author  of  a 
number  of  very  pretty  verses.  His  History  of  Greenock, 
though  the  contents  ai*e  somewhat  deflcieiit  in  lucid  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  which,  indeed,  he  apologises  in  the  Pre¬ 
face,  is  sensibly  written,  and  is  creditable  to  his  industry 
and  research. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Greenock  was 
merely  a  single  row  of  thatched  houses,  and,  in  the  year 
1716,  it  contained  only  four  slated  tenements.  A  harbour, 
however,  was  built,  and  the  town  continued  to  increase 
slowly.  In  1755,  the  ]K)pulation  did  not  exceed  3800. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  its  increase  became  more  rapid, 
and  it  started  up  into  a  flourishing  seaport,  a  chiwacter 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  Its  present  popula¬ 
tion  may  be  estimated  at  about  27,000,  including  seamen. 
Its  inhabitants,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been 
always  more  remarkable  f<»r  opulence  and  commercial 
spirit,  than  for  their  attention  to  literature  and  science. 
In  1769,  the  Alagistrates,  befiire  they  admitted  Mr  John 
Wilson  to  the  8uj)crintendence  of  the  Grammar  School, 
stipulated  that  he  should  abandon  the  profane  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  art  of  poem-making.”  In  1792,  a  literary  society  waa 
commenced,  but  existed  only  for  about  eighteen  months. 
Several  other  societies  for  the  eiicounigeiiientof  arts,  science, 
or  literatuie,  have  been  attempted  since,  but  have  never 
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flourished.  There  is,  however,  a  “  James  Watt  Club,” 
which  meets  on  the  very  spot  where  stood  the  house  in 
which  Watt  was  born,  the  most  illustrious  man  which 
Greenock  has  produced.  Jean  Adam,  the  authoress  of 
‘‘  There’s  nae  luck  about  the  house,”  was  also  a  native  of 
Greenock ;  and  in  one  of  the  churchyards  lie  the  remains 
of  ‘‘  Highland  Mary,”  immortalised  by  Hums.  Neither 
is  the  fact  generally  known  that  it  was  in  the  arms  of  a 
Greenock  seaman  that  Nelson  was  conveyed  to  the  cock¬ 
pit,  after  receiving  his  death- wound  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Victory,  at  Trafalgar.  Greenock,  too,  has  lately 
produced  several  poets  and  men  of  literary  character. 
Among  these  are  Mr  Mennons,  the  Editor  of  the  Green- 
iK,k  Advertiser  and  the  Literary  Coronal, — Mr  Steele,  the 
author  of  the  “  Hope  of  Immortality,”  lately  published 
by  Blackwood, — Mr  Weir  himself,  and  others. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Heher,  D,D. 

Bishop  of  Calcutta,  With  a  Portrait,  l2mo,  pp.  239. 

London.  Simpkin  &  Marshall.  1829. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  humble  pretensions.  Indeed, 
when  we  read,  in  a  preliminary  notice,  “  These  pages  are 
compiled  from  the  various  reviews  of  the  Bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta’s  works,  and  are  published  without  authority  from 
his  family,”  we  were  inclined  to  shut  the  book  at  once. 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  it  struck  us  that  any  me¬ 
morial  of  such  a  man  as  Ileber  was  valuable.  Rising, 
therefore,  and  taking  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room,  to 
regain  that  equanimity  of  temper  which  the  suspicion  of 
a  flagrant  instance  of  book-making  had  somewhat  ruffled — 
for, 

‘‘  Even  in  tranquillest  climes. 

Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flow’’ers  some  times” — 

we  proceeded  to  read  the  volume  with  our  paper  cutter. 
Wc  perused  with  pleasure  the  extracts  from  the  Bishop’s 
Russian  and  Indian  Journals,  and,  as  we  anxiously  col- 
le<’.ted  the  few  biographical  facts  thinly  scattered  through 
the  pages,  w’e  anticipated  the  gratification  we  should  find 
in  bestowing  our  best  attention  on  the  full  memoirs  of 
this  truly  Christian  gentleman  and  scholar  which  Avill 
shortly  appear  from  the  pen,  we  believe,  of  Mrs  Ileber. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

BENNEVIS,  AND  ITS  ADJACENT  SCENERY. 

‘‘  A  tourist’s  sketch. 

Fort-William  is  a  military  station,  calculated  fully  as 
much  to  excite  the  smile  as  the  terror  of  the  foe  ;  but  to 
the  lion-hunter,  the  village  'which  lies  beneath  its  cannon 
has  every  thing  to  recommend  it ;  for,  besides  affording 
him  a  good  inn,  a  good  bed,  and  a  good  dinner,  he  will 
find  radiating  from  this  comfortable  centre,  many  objects 
worthy  of  his  attention.  Among  these  are  Glencoe,  alike 
interesting  and  alike  teiTific  in  its  natural  scenery  and  in 
its  associated  recollections, — Moidart  and  Lochiel,  where 
Prince  Charles  first  raised  his  standard,  and  where  the 
trustiest  and  noblest-minded  of  his  adherents  ruled,—— 
Glenroy,  with  its  parallel  road, — the  Caledonian  Canal 
and  Neptune’s  staircase,  which  will  turn  his  thoughts 
from  the  vast  achievements  of  nature,  to  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  of  the  works  of  man, — and  lastly,  Bennevis, 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  more  fit  length  immedi¬ 
ately.  When  of  these  objects  “  meditation  has  had  its  fill,” 
he  has  only  to  take  his  place  aboard  a  steam-boat,  and 
be  steered  either  northward,  through  locks  and  lochs  of 
•fame,  or  southward  through  that  striking  archipelago 
where  rises  Stuffa,  the  fairest  of  fdl  Neptune’s  temples, 
and  Iona,  where  Columba  kept  alive  the  sficred  flame  of 
religion  and  of  learning,  amid  dark  and  stormy  times. 

Though  the  sweetest  of  sunshine  may  be  in  the  vales, 
it  is  scarcely  during  more  than  one  day  in  the  week  that 
the  broad  summit  of  Bennevis  is  altogether  free  from 
.clouds;  and  the  travelling  party  must  wait  patiently  at 
'Fort- William  till  a  buituVle  d^y  appear.  Or  the  wished- 


for  morning,  Sandy  Rankine,  than  whom  you  will 
find  a  more  intelligent  or  a  more  obliging  guide  vu 
knock  lustily  at  your  door,  ere  well  the  lark  has  rou 
his  brother  choristers,  or  the  cock  his  fellows  of  th 
roost ;  and  whilst  you  are  buckling  on  your  panonl 
Mrs  Cameron  is  buckling  upon  Sandy’s  back  a  basket  of 
most  interesting  contents.  Having  sallied  forth,  we  cross 
the  mouth  of  Glennevis  and  its  foaming  stream,  and  we 
pass  the  castle  of  Inverlochy,  washed  by  a  fine  full  river 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  This  castle,  now 
ruins,  was  one  of  the  many  strongholds  of  the  redoubted 
family  of  Cumming,  although  tradition  says,  that  in  earlier 
times  it  was  a  royal  seat ;  and  there  is  something  that 
bids  the  mind  acquiesce,  without  much  questioning,  in  ^ 
tradition  which  places  the  palace  of  the  Scottish  mo. 
narch  at  the  base  of  the  loftiest  of  his  country’s  hills,  and 
in  a  district  where  the  Caledonian  Forest,  sheltering  the 
bison  and  the  boar  in  its  recesses,  spread  itself  over 
mighty  mountains,  and  mirrored  itself  in  majestic  lakes 
But  now  comes  the  tug  of  war.  15y  a  grassy  steep 
ascent  you  begin  to  climb  Bennevis  on  its  western  front. 
In  half  an  hour  you  are  fatigued  to  faintness;  but  ten 
minutes’  rest  on  one  of  those  grey  masses  of  stone  that 
here  and  there  jut  through  the  sward,  restores  you;  and 
it  is  a  fact  which  I  cannot  account  for,  but  which  all 
hill-climbers  will  bear  me  out  in,  that  after  the  first 
breathing  you  will  not  again  suffer  from  fatigue  in  a  de¬ 
gree  so  painful  .and  oppressive.  A  few  more  heats  and  a 
few  more  halts,  and  you  have  ascended  what  is  called 
Bennevis’  Resting-hill.  It  is  rather  the  steepest,  but  by 
far  the  smoothest  part  of  the  ascent.  You  now  cross  a 
boggy  plain  of  some  extent,  in  which  there  is  a  lake  and 
a  thousand  rills,  heard  incessantly,  but  scarcely  ever  seen, 
so  buried  are  they  under  the  long  heather  and  the  swollen 
mossy  earth.  Having  traversed  this  landing-place  in 
the  Titanic  staircase,  you  are  called  upon  again  “  to  put 
a  stout  heart  to  a  stay  brae,”  for  long  and  rough  is  the 
path  which  lies  above  you.  Your  course  leads  up  by  the 
side  of  a  stream,  gelid  and  crystalline,  that  rushes  in  a 
thousand  cataracts  down  the  hill.  You  now  begin  to 
feel  that  you  must  bid  farewell  to  the  vegetable,  and  enter 
the  mineral  kingdom.  No  plants  are  to  be  met  with  ex¬ 
cept  some  of  the  hardiest  and  most  aljune  or  arctic  of 
the  grasses,  mosses,  and  saxifrages.  Even  these  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  nearer  the  summit  they  disappear 
altogether.  This  want  of  vegetable  life  is  chargeable,  no 
dmibt,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  pitiless  exposure,  but 
partly  also,  and  in  no  small  measure,  on  the  want  of  soil. 
For  two  miles  next  its  summit,  the  surface  of  the  hill 
is  wholly  covered  (I  had  almost  said  slated)  with  large 
loose  fragments  of  stone.  They  are  of  a  dark  blue-co¬ 
loured  clay-stone  porphyry,  very  hard  and  sharp-edged ; 
which  last  character  (one  that  the  visitor  will  hardly  fail 
to  remark)  becomes  more  striking  as  you  approach  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  as  if  the  stones  farther  down 
had  suffered  some  process  of  attrition  in  their  descent. 
About  a  mile  from  the  highest  peak  there  is  a  sprin,?> 
above  which  no  water  is  to  be  found,  and  around  which 
a  thousand  “  disjecta  membra  ”  give  the  hint  that  here 
it  is  customary  for  the  aspiraiu  to  leave  his  stores  till 
his  return.  Here,  then,  do  we  deposit  our  fowl,  our 
loaf,  our  kebbuck ;  but,  most  venerable  and  venerate 
greybeard  !  here  do  we  not  deposit  thee.  He  who  toi 
along  a  mountain’s  breast,  knows  too  well  the  virtue  t  a 
!  is  in  thee  to  trust  thee  anywhere  save  near  his  heart , 
and  when  we  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  loftiest  oi 
King  George’s  hills,  shall  not  our  loy«d  lips  pronounce 
royal  name  over  that  essence  which  he  esteems  and  ^ 
nours  ?  Shall  we  not  give  a  cheer  to  our  good  Admir* 
from  his  own  top-gallant  liead  ?  ,  , 

Well,  we  have  at  length  reached  the  summit,  ^  ’ 

,  gentle  reader,  or  rather,  sweet  fellow-traveller,  we 
I  you  are  not  overmuch  fatigued.  M  e  now  staiid 
long,  narrow,  invgular  piece  of  table-land,  horribl) 

I  ed  by  the  Uorries,  ThetjC  ore  the^  sinuosities  of  a  r 
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endous  precipice,  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  which  certainly  is  the  most  strikimr  fea¬ 
ture  it  presents.  Its  heij?ht  is  2000  feet,  and  it  scarcely 
declines  from  th^  perpendicular.  Launch  over  it  one  of 
these  hard  blocks  of  porphyry,  you  will  hear  a  hundred 
wild  echoes,  and  see  smoke  risinj,^  from  a  hundred  jutting 
crags,  but  in  that  smoke  the  substance  of  the  stone  is  dis¬ 
sipated, _ it  never  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Many 

and  varied,  and  far  asunder,  are  the  objects  over  which 
our  eyes  can  range.  We  see  at  once  the  Atlantic  and  the 
(jerman,  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  oceans.  The 
Linnh4  Loch,  beginning  at  the  hill’s  foot,  runs  far,  far 
gouthward ;  a  painter  would  say  it  was  foreshortened,  for 
the  hilly  isles  which  gorge  it  at  its  junction  with  the  At¬ 
lantic,  forty  miles  away,  seem  just  beneath  our  feet. 
There  Is  something  grand  in  looking  down  upon  a  thou¬ 
sand  hill-tops,  as  now  we  do  in  common  with  the  eagle. 
Far  in  the  west,  overtopping  many  intervening  chains, 
are  the  singularly  abrupt  and  ragged  hills  of  Coolin,  in 
Skye,  To  the  south,  Ben  Cruachan,  a  two-headed  giant, 
stands  conspicuous ;  and,  in  the  east,  springing  graceful 
and  conical  from  the  margin  of  Loch  Tay,  Benlawers, 

above  the  rest  in  form  and  posture  proudly  eminent, 
stands  like  a  tower.”  Here  and  there  through  a  niche  in 
the  sombre  mountains,  you  gain  a  glimpse  of  some  silvery 
current  glittering  down  its  narrow  valley,  or  of  the  broad¬ 
er  sheen  of  some  expansive  lake.  Several  patches  of  snow, 
like  the  remains  of  wreathes,  sparkle  in  the  shaded  places, 
and  with  handfuls  of  these  it  is  a  pleasant  July  occupa¬ 
tion  to  pelt  each  other.  The  chill  air,  however,  which 
at  first  was  grateful,  after  the  exertion  of  ascent,  is  soon 
felt  piercing  and  painful,  and  we  shall  therefore  not  pro¬ 
tract  our  stay. 

Our  descent,  including  a  proper  allowance  of  time  for 
doing  justice  to  our  basketful  at  the  well,  will  not  occupy 
ene-third  so  long  as  our  upward  struggle.  It  is  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  mountain,  and  by  a  route  of  much 
more  uninterrupted  steepness.  You  are  soon  imparadised 
in  Glennevis,  with  a  warm  atmosphere  around  you,  a 
soft  sward  beneath  your  feet,  and  for  your  companion 
down  the  glen,  a  sweet  stream,  with  a  fringe  of  fields  and 
trees.  Twenty  minutes’  walk  conducts  you  to  the  inn 
from  which  you  started  in  the  morning.  The  last  effort 
•f  the  day  is  a  scramble  who  shall  have  the  sofa.  And  as 
you  enjoy  your  siesta  there,  and  are  gratified  by  the  sym¬ 
pathizing  alacrity  with  which  Nancy  arranges  the  dinner- 
table,  you  find  that  it  is  full  eight  hours  since  you  set  out 
on  your  excursion,  and  you  begin  to  wonder  whether  it 
be  possible  that  you  are  not  somewhat  tipsy  after  having 
gulped  your  quarter  of  a  quart  of  mountain  dew.  Be  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  at  its  proper  level  the  liquid  has  no  quality  of 
poison,  and  be  assured,  that  without  its  kindly  aid,  you 
could  not  have  scaled  the  capitol. 

The  height  of  the  mountain,  I  need  scarcely  add,  is 
4»380  feet.  It  is  shapeless  and  huge,  and  from  no  point 
of  view  is  the  form  it  exhibits  fine.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  July  we  ascended  it,  and  we  were  told  that  during  the 
only  twelve  adventurers  had  preceded  us,  and  that  I 
among  these  there  were  two  or  three  courageous  fair  ones.  | 
were  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  an  English  gentleman 
^ho,  we  were  informed,  had  a  few  weeks  before  left  the 
•team-vessel  at  Fort-William,  where  she  lies  over  night 
previous  to  entering  the  canal,  hail  seen  the  rising  of  the 
midsummer  sun  from  the  top  of  Ben ne vis,  and  resumed 
place  on  board  before  the  boiler  had  begun  to  hiss. 


FINE  ARTS  IN  GLASGOW. 
the  exhibition  of  paintings. 

for  criticising  our  Second  Exhibition  of  the 
orks  of  Living  Artists  having  somewhat  subsided,  I 
^l  inclined  to  say  a  word  or  two  aliout  it  and  them.  If 
c  grandees  of  Glasgow  be  apathetic  respecting  sculpture 
painting,  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  the  public  or 
^  conductors  of  the  press  we  so.  The  one  have  filled 


the  large  room  of  the  Argyll  Arcade,  the  other  their  co¬ 
lumns,  with  or  about  them.  Never  was  there  so  much 
written  on  so  small  a  matter,  and,  on  the  whole,  well 
written  too.  All  our  Glasgow  newspapers,  save  one^ 
rushed  into  the  field,  and  had  each  their  favourites.  The 
criticisms  in  the  Chronicle^  surmised  to  be  from  the  prac¬ 
tised  pen  of  a  member  of  the  Dilletanti  Society,  were,  ii| 
general,  happily  conceived,  and  tersely,  perhaps  too  terse¬ 
ly,  expressed  ;  hut  they  were  based  on  notions  of  art  es¬ 
sentially  correct.  A  young  writer  of  talent,  disguising 
himself  in  broad  Scotch,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  shrewder 
things,  ftdlowed  the  classical  critic.  The  Free  Press  and 
its  able  editor  entered  with  enthusiasm,  but  at  perhapsj 
too  great  length,  and  with  too  friendly  and  gentle  a  spi¬ 
rit,  into  the  merits  of  nearly  every  picture,  and  found  re¬ 
deeming  ]>oints  in  them  all.  The  Times  was  more  eclec¬ 
tic,  and  this  year  had  no  favourites.  A  young  litterateur 
from  Edinburgh,  at  present  connected  with  the  Courier^ 
has  distinguished  that  paper  by  very  clever  criticisins, 
with  the  most  of  wdiich  I  agree,  saving  that  which  attack¬ 
ed  my  friend  Henderson,  -who  hius  one  of  the  best  por¬ 
traits  in  the  P^xhihition.  As  to  the  Herald^  it  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  which  I  alluded,  and,  I  think,  fitly  and  pro¬ 
perly  so.  Its  honest  and  excellent  editor,  though  him¬ 
self  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of  taste,  has  al¬ 
most  a  contempt  for  the  prattle  about  les  beaux  artSy 
and  objects  of  virtUy  which  so  often  makes  up  the  whole 
of  the  pretensions  of  travelled  connoisseurs  and  would- 
be  dilletanti  respecting  the  be«iutiful ;  and,  ass;iih*d  on 
every  side  by  the  solicitations  of  the  imrtisans  of  exhibit¬ 
ors,  “  to  (jive  some  space  to,'" — “  to  look  favourably  ou^'^^ 
“  to  say  something  kind  of'  ^c,  §*c.,  he  has  stoutly,  perhaps 

uftly,  refused  to  meddle  with  a  nest  of  hornets  such 
as  congregated  artists  frequently  are.  This  is  all  very 
\vell  for  one  Journal,  but  it  would  never  have  done  had  a 
second  stood  out  iii  the  same  way.  The  originality  of 
resistance  would  then  have  been  no  more. — But  now  for 
our  very  brief  coup-d'ceil  of  the  catalogue — the  rose  leaf 
added  to  the  filled-iip  and  brimming  cup. 

The  Edinburgh  artists  have  this  year  shown  much 
more  of  their  temper  than  their  talent  to  us.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  all  seem  to  have  the  mildness  of  the  Kid, 
One  of  their  number  took  the  pet,  last  year,  because  he 
was  presented  with  a  ])iece  of  plate  instead  of  money;  and 
his  brethren,  in  their  most  disinterested  “  love  for  art,” 
— that  is  the  established  phrase — and  their  “  anxiety  for 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,”  have  not  sent, 
this  season,  half-a-dozen  pictures  to  aid  in  civilizing  uh 
Iheotians !  Aberdeen  is  too  far  north  for  the  indiilgenca 
of  such  folly.  A  3Ir  Giles,  resident  there,  has  sent  aii 
inconceivable  number  of  pieces  from  his  own  pencil,  and 
all  of  them  clever.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  excellent  | 
but  just  because  so  many  from  the  same  hand  are  to 
choose  upon,  I  presume,  not  one  of  them  has  found  a  pur¬ 
chaser  I  Not  fewer  than  a  round  dozen  of  amateurs  aro 
exhibitors,  with  very  diversified  talents  indeed.  The 
water-colour  drawings  of  iVIr  Davie,  and  the  oil  pictures, 
chiefiy  marine  pieces,  of  Mr.  C.  Hutcheson,  are  very  credit¬ 
able;  as  are  some  beautiful  i>encil-sketches,  particularly 
one  of  Doune  Castle.  However,  the  politeness  of  the 
“  hangmen”  of  the  Society,  as  the  picture  committee  are 
facetiously  called  by  all  artists,  is,  with  many  of  the  pieces 
of  “  amateurs,”  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  severity 
of  their  taste. 

There  are,  I  think,  three  sets  of  gems  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  One  comprises  Glover’s  landscapes ;  the  second. 
Barber’s  ;  and  the  third,  Graham’s  portraits.  According 
to  the  relative  ajipreciation  of  these — which  have  all  |M>8i- 
tive  and  admitted  merits — I  should  judge  of  the  taste  of 
a  critic  in  the  arts.  Glover’s  piec^es  appear  to  me  to  bo 
exactly  in  landscape  painting  what  Chantrey’s  works  aro 
in  sculpture,  showing  that  which  is  beautiful  in  Naturo 
with  intense  sympathy  and  great  iM»wer,  but  without  ex* 
aggeratiori  and  without  s<»ariug  into  the  purely  ideal, 
liarbcr,  ou  the  other  baud;  looks  at  Nature  through  a  Qaud 
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Lorrain  glass.  His  painting  is  like  Arabian  poetry — all 
sunshine  and  roses.  It  is  delicious  to  dream  of  such  sunny 
skies  and  landscapes  brightly  green.  It  would  be  very 
tedious  to  live  beneath  the  one,  or  amid  the  other.  As  for 
Graham,  he  will  be  the  Titian  of  Scotland,  when  he  for¬ 
gets  that  Titian,  and  Guido,  and  Carlo  Dolce,  lived.  At 
present,  wherever  he  can,  he  makes  his  sitter — however 
Caledonian  in  reality — Italian  in  attitude  and  air ;  and  his 
glimpses  of  landscape  are  recollections  of  the  Val  d’Arno, 
rather  than  of  the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire.  It  is  a 
glorious  fault,  but  he  will  amend  it.  Henderson,  Gib¬ 
son,  M‘Nee,  and  perhaps  Ross,  are  all  good  portrait 
painters,  but  not  surpassing.  Gibson  is  a  fine  colourist ; 
Henderson,  a  minutely  faithful  and  fastidious  copier  of 
Nature.  This  is  well ;  but  he  is  also  equally  so  of  tables 
and  chairs,  and  this  stiffens  his  pictures.  He  hates  glare 
too,  and  he  paints  in  dingy  reds  and  russets ;  but  he  has 
capital  stuff  about  him.  M‘Nee  promises  to  be — nay,  is — 
a  bold  and  admirable  sketcher ;  but  he  is,  as  yet,  too 
sketchy.  His  chalks  are  excellent ;  and,  in  a  year,  he  will 
work  closer  into  his  canvass.  Mr  Ross  is  surely  clever ; 
but  this  season  he  has  not  been  very  successful  in  any 
thing  but  getting  to  be  Professor  of  Painting  in  Ander- 
8on*8  University.  We  have  several  pieces  from  that  cle¬ 
ver  artist,  William  Brown,  who  delineates  so  well  the 
palaces  of  Scotland.  They  are  unequal,  but  none  of  them 
below  par.  That  his  superb  view  of  Dundonald  Castle 
should  not  have  sold,  is  surprising.  Donaldson,  another 
Glasgow  artist,  makes  rapid  strides, — Fleming  a  Green¬ 
ock  one,  has  made  them.  Bonar  and  Paterson  send  from 
Edinburgh  the  cleverest  figure  pieces  in  the  Exhibition  ; 
but  the  latter  asks  too  much  for  his,  considering  his  pre¬ 
sent  standing.  Ten  guineas  is  no  bad  proffer  for  his 
“  Boys  Swimming.”  I  made  it,  but  no  purchase.  The 
sales,  however,  have  on  the  whole  been  good.  One  gen¬ 
tleman — A.  M’Lellan,  Esq. — ^has  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  liberal  and  tasteful  selections.  We  could 
say  to  many  that  we  wot  of,  “  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.’* 

MR  CAMPBELL'S  STATUARY. 

Last  week  we  announced  to  our  readers  that  Mr 
Campbell’s  model  for  a  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, 
had  been  placed  in  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution.  Since  that  time,  some  other  pieces  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  by  the  same  artist,  have  been  added.  The  hurried 
and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  we  were  formerly 
able  to  notice  the  principal  work,  and  the  additional  ma¬ 
terials  now  supplied  for  forming  a  judgment  of  Mr  C.’s 
talents,  have  induced  us  to  return  to  the  subject. 

The  works  of  this  gentleman  at  present  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Institution  are,  the  statue  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  a  female 
figure,  a  child,  and  five  busts.  The  statue  of  the  nobleman 
is  colossal.  His  lordship  is  represented  in  a  Roman  dress, 
the  toga  falling  in  simple  folds  over  the  left  arm,  the  hand 
of  which  holds  his  sheathed  sword.  The  right  hand, 
holding  a  bridle,  rests  on  the  mane  of  his  horse,  which 
stands  directly  behind  him,  its  head  depressed,  and,  as  it 
were,  rubbing  on  one  of  its  fore-legs.  His  countenance  is 
turned  a  little  to  the  left,  and  looking  down  on  the  spec¬ 
tator.  The  outline,  from  the  depressed  head  of  the  horse 
along  its  neck,  up  to  the  head  of  the  human  figure,  is 
easy ;  with  regard  to  the  descending  line  on  the  other  side, 
the  protrusion  of  the  animal’s  haunches  breaks  it  into  two, 
in  a  manner  not  quite  so  satisfactory  to  the  eye.  The 
head  of  the  horse  we  almost  incline  to  pronounce  perfect, 
80  fine  is  its  form,  so  expressive  of  life  and  fire,  with  its 
starting  eyeballs,  its  swelling  veins,  and  the  conformation 
of  its  mouth  champing  on  the  bit.  The  bends  of  the  fet¬ 
locks  in  the  legs  u|)on  which  it  is  planted  are  highly 
expressive  of  elasticity.  The  whole  figure  of  the  horse  is 
go^.  The  attitude  of  the  Earl  is  natural,  unconstrained, 
and  dignified.  A  likeness  to  the  original  has  been  retained 
in  the  countenance,  but  not  so  slavishly  as  to  interfere 
with  the  effect  of  the  statue  as  a  work  of  art.  The  idea 


heightening  and  protrusion  of  the  brow  has  been  intro, 
duced  with  good  effect.  The  only  detail  that  we  feel  ip 
dined  to  object  to  is  the  right  arm,  which  is  not  suffi" 
ciently  rested  on  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  leaves  in  con* 
sequence  a  feeling  of  exertion  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator* 
at  variance  with  the  general  impression  of  the  statue.  Th* 
execution  of  the  whole,  however,  is  classicjil  and  high! 
finished. — The  female  figure  is  represented  sitting  on  a 
block  of  stone,  the  head  bent  forward  and  depressed,  as  if 
looking  at  a  vessel  she  holds  in  her  hands.  It  is  naked 
except  the  legs,  around  which  some  drapery  is  wrapped 
There  is  great  beauty  of  form  in  this  statue,  and  a  fine 
fleshy  effect.  The  arrangement  of  the  drapery  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  finical. — The  figure  of  the  child  is,  we  have 
no  doubt,  a  successful  likeness,  but  there  is  nothing  parti¬ 
cular  about  it. — ITie  best  busts  are,  that  of  a  gentleman 
ne«ar  the  child,  and  that  of  a  lady,  on  the  chimney-piece, 
beside  the  female  figure.  There  is  a  bust  of  a  lady,  beside 
the  child,  to  which  Mr  Campbell  seems  to  have  wished  to 
give  a  high  finish,  but  which  he  has  made  formal,  and  ren- 
dered  the  outlines  too  sharp  and  cutting. 

From  these  remarks,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  gather 
that  we  think  highly  of  Mr  Campbell’s  talents  ;  although 
we  must  decline  pronouncing  a  definitive  sentence  on  him, 
until  we  have  opportunities  for  a  larger  induction. 

THE  DRA3IA. 

Madame  Vestris  concluded  her  engagement  of  twelve 
nights  on  Thursday  evening.  The  houses  she  drew  were 
in  general  respectable,  though  not  either  crowded  or  bril¬ 
liant.  She  has  not  made  a  great  impression  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  general  opinion  unquestionably  is,  that  she  is  but 
a  second-rate  actress.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  seen 
no  cause  to  deviate  from  the  sentiments  we  expressed  last 
Saturday.  In  a  very  inferior  line  of  parts,  she  is  grace¬ 
ful  and  clever,  and  this  is  all  the  praise  to  which  we  deem 
her  entitled.  As  to  her  singing,  we  have  been  told  that 
her  “  Cherry  Ripe”  is  superior  to  Miss  Noel’s.  We  deny 
the  fact ;  but  even  though  it  were  the  case,  why,  in  Hea¬ 
ven’s  name,  bring  her  into  comparison  with  Miss  Noel, 
whose  style  of  singing  was  entirely  different,  and  of  a 
far  higher  order  ?  One  verse  of  Miss  Noel’s  Kathleen 
O’ More,”  or  of  any  of  her  Scotch  ballads,  was  worth  all 
the  “  Cherry  Ripes  ”  Madame  Vestris  ever  chanted. 
There  was  soul  and  feeling  in  Miss  Noel’s  songs ; — there 
is  nothing  but  a  little  glitter  and  a  little  execution  in  those 
of  Vestris.  In  one  word,  she  knows  how  to  do  a  smart 
thing,  but  she  has  little  or  no  conception  of  aught  beyond. 

In  a  dramatic  article  in  the  Scotsman  of  Wednesday 
last,  we  find  the  following  passage  in  reference  to  what 
we  and  others  have  said  of  Vestris  ; — “  Certainly  the  tone 
assumed  by  some  of  our  critical  brethren  is  not  calculated 
to  attract  the  visits  of  the  Metropolitan  Jictors ;  which  we 
are  sorry  for,  not  only  on  account  of  the  privation  we  may 
thereby  suffer  in  our  theatrical  amusements,  but  lor  the 
injury  it  may  occasion  to  the  interests  of  the  Theatre  it¬ 
self.  In  this  instance,  received  as  Madame  Vestris  has 
been  by  the  public,  with  applause  and  approbation,  w'c 
hope  she  will  not  suffer  the  opinions  of  a  few  individuals 
to  prevent  her  returning  to  us  ;  for,  in  the  present  dearth 
of  dramatic  talent,  the  loss  would  be  serious,  not  only  to 
us,  but  we  suspect  also  to  the  Theatre.”  Now'  this  is 
sheer  nonsense.  In  criticising  an  actor  or  actress,  we  do 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  care  one  farthing  whether  our 
remarks  may  frighten  the  metropolitan  actors,  or  be  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  Theatre  here. 
W  e  are  anxious  only  to  state  what  we  feel  to  be  just  re¬ 
garding  the  individual  in  question  ;  and,  we  are  we 
aware,  that  if  we  conscientiously^  observe  this 
criticisms,  however  severe  they  may’^  sometimes  be,  w  i  u 
deprive  us  of  a  visit  from  one  really'  clever  actor,  am  ^*0 
far  from  injuring  the  I'heatre,  will  ultimately'  do  it^^* 
most  important  service,  l)y'  pointing  out  to  the 
meut  those  persons  who  are  inoM  likely  to  be  recei' 
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with  well-deserved  applause.  It  is  true,  we  may  have 
been  instrumental  towards  frightening  Vestris  a  little, 
but  this  was  exactly  what  we  meant  to  be,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  the  downfall  of  the  drama  among  us,  though 
we  should  never  again  behold  the  light  of  her  counte- 

The  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund  Society  are  to  have  a 
public  dinner  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Fund.  This  society,  of  whose  plan  and  purposes  we 
highly  approve,  has  existed  since  the  year  1819,  but  was 
remodelled  upon  a  more  comprehensive  scale  in  1827. 
Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  splendid  public 
dinner  which  took  place  upon  that  occasion,  attended  by  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  gentlemen,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  the  chair.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable  public 
dinner  which  has  ever  been  seen  in  Edinburgh,  for  it  was 
there  that  the  Author  of  “  Waverley”  first  spoke  to  his 
countrymen,  and  said,  “  I  am  the  man  — and  when 
the  youngest  who  were  present  are  old  and  grey,  it  will 
be  something  for  them  to  tell  their  grandchildren  that 
thev  themselves  saw  the  iron-mask  removed  from  the 
wizard  s  face,  and  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  confession 
of  his  immortality.  To  a  certain  extent  this  event  was 
extrinsic  to  the  occasion,  but  it  is  enough  to  hallow  with 
delightful  associations  any  subsequent  dinner  of  the  same 
society.  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  whether  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  or  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  or  Lord  Elcho, 
or  any  one  else,  be  in  the  chair,  the  meeting  will  he  nu¬ 
merous  and  brilliant.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Fund  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  supported 
principally  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of  non-resident 
members,  and  by  many  handsome  donations  which  have 
been  received  from  various  quarters.  The  resident  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  consist  of  the  most 
respectable  portion  of  the  company  here,  who  contribute 
each  one  shilling  a- week  during  the  theatrical  season. 
The  affairs  of  the  society  are  m.anaged  hy  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs  Pritchard,  Denham,  G.  Stanley,  and 
Mackay,  the  latter  acting  as  treasurer.  Mrs  II.  Sid- 
donsand  Mr  Murray  are  the  trustees,  in  whose  hands  are 
deposited  the  funds  for  behoof  of  the  society.  The  annual 
subscription  to  non-resident  members  is  two  guineas ;  and 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  becoming  either  a  resident 
or  non-resident  member,  is  thus  expressed  in  the  schedule 
of  “  Rules  and  Regulations  “  Any  Member  of  this 
Society  who  shall  have  regularly  contributed  to  its  fund 
for  the  space  of  seven  years,  shall,  on  being  incapacitated 
by  age,  accident,  or  infirmity,  to  exercise  his  or  her  du¬ 
ties  as  an  actor  or  actress,  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  of 
forty  pounds  from  the  Society,  unless  his  or  her  indepen¬ 
dent  income  shall  exceed  forty  pounds  per  annum,  in 
which  event  the  annuity  given  by  this  Society  shall  suffer 
an  abatement  equal  to  such  excess.  But  should  any  part 
of  that  additional  income  be  derived  from  the  industrious 
exercise,  by  the  claimant,  of  any  faculty  or  talent,  then 
the  claimant  shall  be  allowed  half  of  the  annual  sum  so 
^ved  to  the  fund.”  To  this  is  added  another  rule  : — 

“  Any  Member  of  this  Society  who  shall  have  regularly 
contributed  for  seven  years,  shall,  upon  attaining  the  age 
of  sixty,  if  a  male,  and  of  fifty-five,  if  a  female,  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  claim  upon  the  ground  of  age,”  it  being  understood 
that  no  person  who  is  above  the  age  of  forty-five  at  the 
time  of  application  can  be  admitted  a  member.  It  is 
Perfectly  clear  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  in  the 
ighest  degree  benevolent  and  useful,  and  ought  to  meet 
'rith  every  proper  encouragement.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
^ter  Scott, — “  It  would  be  ungrateful  and  unkind 
^cre  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth  to  our  amuse¬ 
ment,  not  to  receive  the  reward  due  to  them,  but  be  re- 
need  to  every  kind  of  hardship  in  their  old  age.  Who 
^  think  of  poor  Falstatf  going  to  bed  without  his  cup  of 
.  ’  nf  Macbeth  fef*ding  on  bones  as  marrovvless  as 
Banquo  ?”  We  shall  be  glad  on  all  occasions  to 
Tk  assistance  towards  forwarding  the  views  of  the 
^^trkal  Fund  Society.  ©Iti  enbcvus. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


TO  A  CANARY  BIRD  ESCAPED  FROM  ITS  CAGE. 

By  the  late  Alexander  Balfour, 

Poor,  reckless  bird  !  youll  rue  the  hour 
You  rashly  left  your  wiry  bower ; 

Unfit  on  feckless  wing  to  scour 
Alang  the  sky ; 

Though,  like  the  lark,  you  hope  to  tower,* 

And  mount  on  high. 

I  ferly  sair  you  thought  na  shame 
To  leave  a  snug  and  cosie  hame, 

Wr  comforts  mair  than  I  can  name, 

Whare  friends  caress’d  you  ; 

To  play  the  madly  losing  game. 

What  freak  possess’d  you  ? 

On  Anna’s  lap  y^ou  sat  to  rest. 

And  sometimes  fondly  made  your  nest 
In  gentle  Mary’s  virgin  breast — 

E’en  dared  to  sip 

Sweets,  might  have  made  a  monarch  blest, 

Frae  lemma’s  lip. 

Your  comfort  was  their  daily  care. 

They  fed  you  wi’  the  daintiest  fare  ; 

And  now,  through  fields  of  trackless  air. 

You’ve  ta’en  your  flight ; 

Left  a’  your  friends  wi’  hearts  fu’  sair. 

Without  Good-night ! 

Frae  morn  to  e’en  you  blithely  sang, 

Till  a’  the  room  around  you  rang  ; 

Your  bosom  never  felt  the  pang 
O’  want  or  fear  ; 

Nor  greedy  glede,  nor  pussie’s  fang. 

Were  ever  near. 

When  teeting  out,  in  wanton  play. 

Some  bonnie,  calm,  and  cloudless  day. 

You  cast  your  ee  o’er  gardens  gay. 

And  skies  sae  clear. 

And  deem’d  that  ilka  month  was  May 
Throughout  the  year  ; 

When  gay  green  leaves  the  woods  adorn. 

And  fields  are  fair  wi’  springing  corn, 

To  brush  the  p^iarly  dews  of  morn. 

And  sprtiad  your  plumes. 

Where  sweetly  smiles  the  sna’- white  thorn. 

Or  primrose  blooms ; 

On  gowany  braes  to  sit  and  sing. 

While  budding  birks  their  o^lours  fling. 

And  blooming  flowers  around  you  spring. 

To  glad  your  ee. 

To  hap  the’wild-rose  wi’  your  wing,— . 

The  thought  was  glee. 

t 

Poor,  flighter’d  thing  !  you  little  ken 
What  passes  in  the  flowery  glen ; 

When  you  can  neither  flee  ii(»r  fen’. 

You’ll  wish  fu’  fain 
That  you  were  in  your  cage  again  ; 

But  wish  in  vain. 

Nile  doubt  you  think  your  freedom  sweet ; 

You’ll  change  your  mind  when  blashy  weet. 

Keen  pirling  hail,  or  chilling  sleet, 

Your  feathers  daidle; 

’Twad  ill  befit  y<»ur  sleiuler  feet 
111  dubs  to  paidie  ! 
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Though  Humtner  blooms  in  beauty  rare, 

I  fear  you’ll  dine  but  baiichly  there  ; 

You  canna  feed,  when  fields  are  bare. 

On  hips  and  haws, 

Or  scart  and  scrape  for  coai*ser  fare, 

Like  corbie  craws. 

November  winds  will  nip  the  fiower, 

Then  comes  the  cauld  and  pelting  showed. 
And  shivering  in  the  leafless  bower, 

‘  Wi*  droukit  wing, 

You,  while  the  dark  clouds  round  you  lower. 
Forget  to  sing. 

When  freezing  winds  around  you  bla’. 

O’er  glittering  wreaths  o’  drifted  sna’, 

And  robin  hides  in  sheltering  ha*, 

Wi*  hardy  form, 

I  fear  your  chance,  tM)or  bird,  is  sma’. 

To  bang  the  storm  1 


List  to  the  music  that  cheerfully  floats  | 

*Mid  the  sparkle  of  wine  and  mirth,  I 

When  the  soul  ascends  with  the  J(»yous  notes, 

As  the  Lark  up  to  heaven  from  earth  ! 

But  if  a  lone  harp,  that  once  answer’d  to  joy,  | 

There  hangs  untouch’d,  unstrung,  t 

Think  of  the  soul  whose  bliss  you  call’d  forth,  I 

Whose  chords  you  so  wildly  wrung  !  [ 

Then  go  to  the  palace  of  light  and  song,  | 

Smile  with  the  young  and  the  fair  ! 

My  spirit  is  with  thee  in  that  bright  throng, 

To  bless  and  to  guard  thee  theia; ! 

But  come  when  the  fever  of  pleasure  is  past 
Once  more  to  iny  silent  bower  ; 

When  my  soul  has  fled  to  its  home  at  last. 

Then  think  of  the  harp  and  the  flower  I 

Gertrude. 


But  you  will  never  see  that  day, 

Ne’er  shiver  on  the  naked  spray. 

For  lang  before  the  leaves  decay. 

Some  hapless  morn 
To  ruthless  hawk  you’ll  fall  a  prey, 

Your  plumage  torn ! 

Was’t  Freedom,  say,  or  Pleasure’s  name, 
That  lured  you  frae  your  cozie  liame  ? 
Whichever,  I  can  hardly  blame. 

Though  you’ll  rej)ent  it ; 

For  wiser  folk  have  done  the  same. 

And  sair  lamentit. 

i 

I’ve  kent  the  rich,  hut  restless  swain, 

For  Liberty,  or  sordid  gain. 

Leave  Albion’s  fair  and  fruitful  plain 
Wi’  scornfu’  ee. 

To  search  beyond  the  western  main 
For  bliss  to  be  : 

And  in  Columbia’s  forests  deep. 

Where  Indians  prowl  and  serpents  creep. 
He  dreain’d  of  Scotia  i?i  his  sleep. 

Still  fondly  dear ; 

Or  waking,  turn’d  to  sigh  and  weep 
The  bootless  tear. 

’Tis  naething  strange  for  folks  to  think. 
If  Pleasure  for  a  moment  blink. 

Her  noon-tide  sun  will  never  sink  ; 

And  birds  and  men 
She  leads  to  dark  destruction’s  brink 
Before  they  ken. 


TO  VIVIAN. 

Go  to  the  palace  of  light  and  song — 

Smile'  with  the  young  and  the  fair ! 

My  spirit  is  with  thee  In  that  bright  throng. 

To  bless  and  to  guanl  thee  there ! 

Leave  me  to  silence  and  thought  alone, 

And  sorrow  my  guest  shall  be  ; 

Since  joy  cminot  lighten  my  eyes  when  thou’rt  gone, 
They  shidl  glisten  in  tern’s  for  thee. 

Gaze  on  the  forms  full  of  life  and  grace 
That  flit  thnuigh  the  gay  halls  by. 

Read  the  glad  soul  in  each  radiant  face. 

As  in  streams  we  may  read  the  sky  ; 

But  if  in  the  wreaths  round  their  brows  that  twine, 
A  pale  drooping  flow’ret  you  see. 

Think  of  my  heart  that  was  wither’d  for  thine, 

Aud  read  it  an  emblem  of  me  ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES.  [ 
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OUR  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  a  third  volume  of  the  Ca. 
hinett  or  the  Selected  Beauties  of  Literature»  is  in  preparation.  It 
will  be  published  in  monthly  Parts;  and,  from  the  acknowledged 
taste  of  its  etlitor,  Mr  Aitken,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be,  if  possible,  a  still  more  delightful  volume  than  either  of  the 
two  which  have  preceded  it. 

One  of  our  enterprising  Edinburgh  publishers  has  the  following 
new  works  in  preparation  : — An  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries 
and  Travels  in  North  America;  including  the  United  Slates,  Canada, 
the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Voyages  in  Search  of  a  North- 
West  Passage ;  with  Observations  on  Emigration.  By  Hugh  Mur¬ 
ray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  North  America.  2toIs. 
8vo. — Political  Economy ;  an  Enquiry  into  the  Natural  Grounds  of 
Right  to  Vendible  Property,  or  Wealth,  By  Samuel  Read.  8vo.— 
Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Paul  Jones;  now  first  compiled  from  his 
original  Journals,  Correspondence,  and  other  Papers,  brought  from 
Paris  by  his  Heirs  at  the  time  of  his  Death,  and  ftom  his  Letters  to 
his  Relations  in  Scotland.  Including  an  Account  of  his  Services  un¬ 
der  Prince  Potemkin,  in  the  celebrated  Russian  Campaign  against 
the  Turks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  1788.  2  vols.  12mo. — Studies  in  Na¬ 
tural  History ;  exhibiting  a  popular  View  of  the  most  striking  and 
interesting  Objects  of  the  Material  World.  By  William  Rhind,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Medical,  and  Royal  Physical  Stxjieties  of  Edinburgh. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings.  12mo.— Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Poem.  In 
Three  Books.— A  Glance  at  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris.  By  the 
same  Author. 

There  is  announced,  for  early  publication,  a  work,  entitled  Celtic 
Manners,  as  preserved  among  the  Scots  Highlanders;  being  an  Ae- 
count.  Historical  and  Descriptive,  of  the  Inhabitants,  Antiquities, 
and  National  Peculiarities  of  Scotland,  more  particularly  of  the 
northern,  or  Gaelic  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  singular  habits  of 
the  aboriginal  Celts  are  most  tenaciously  retained.  By  James  Logan, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
In  one  thick  volume,  demy  8vo,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings, 
and  accurate  Drawings  of  the  Tartans,  &c.  of  the  various  Highland 
Clans. 

Shortly  will  appear.  The  Home  Book;  or  Young  Housekeepers 
Manual.  A  Complete  System  of  Domestic  Economy,  calculated  for 
the  guidance  of  persons  having  the  management  of  a  household  o 
either  great  or  small  extent;  and  containing  useful  rules  for  thege* 
neral  government  of  a  family;  with  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
system  of  Household  Accounts,  and  valuable  directions  for  effectual¬ 
ly  checking  the  many  impositions  practised  upon  resjiectable  families, 
by  servants,  &c.  The  whole  deduced  from  forty-five  years’  practi 
experience,  by  a  Grandmother. 

The  Atheiiaid,  or  Modern  Grecians,  a  Poem ;  with  Notes 
teristic  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  1 
Henry  J.  Bradfield,  is  announced. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  forthcoming  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  eaf^ 
liest  historic  records  down  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  is  not,  ®  . 

series  of  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  avowedly  selected  and 
for  young  persons,  but  was  undertaken  with  a  different  view,  an 
a  different  class  of  readers.  It  is  intended  to  form  a  part 
tory  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  six  small  octavo 'o  u 
which  we  have  already  announced — Sir  James  Mackintosh  being 
gaged  for  England,  and  Moore  for  Ireland,  which  work  he  wi  e®^^ 
mence  as  soon  as  he  publishes  his  long-promised  Life  of  ByroR# 

1  nearly  ready.' 


I 


